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THE MATERIALS OF FOLKLORE’ 


By SamMuet P. Bayarp 


OLKLORE is an extremely diversified subject—it has understandably been 
called a mongrel field because in its name men have studied apparently 
miscellaneous things. Although folklorists have often understood each other 
impressively well when describing and analyzing objects of immediate scrutiny, 
the range and scope of the science have always been uncertain. Today, when ques- 
tions of defining the subject or delimiting the field arise, folklorists (and others 
who wish to comprehend their work) encounter difficulties and experience malaise. 

My experience of these difficulties comes whenever I have to furnish an 
inquiring class or student with a definition—adequate but brief enough not to 
be cumbrous or bewildering. It comes again when a colleague, faced with a 
confusing item in a folklore journal, asks me, “Is this folklore?” The question of 
precisely what the folklorist is concerned with is again engaging the thoughts 
of some scholars in the social sciences. My attempt to set down some of my reflec- 
tions is not with the expectation of banishing all difficulties thereby but in the 
hope of saying something that could be used to formulate the satisfactory state- 
ments that will one day be made regarding the nature and range of folklore. 

As van Gennep observed some time ago, folklorists’ uncertainty about the 
limits of their field has been held to be a reproach to them—but without reason.” 
The delimitation of any field is not a matter of instantaneous perception by its 
first workers, but the outcome of growing comprehension after work over a 
period of time. The broader the field, the more readily, it seems, may its scope 
be indicated in a brief statement; whereas the areas of subfields or of fields over- 
lapping the recognized ones in the humanities and social sciences are often 
harder to delineate. 

For instance, from one point of view folklore is a branch of cultural anthro- 
pology. Now the cultural anthropologist has achieved adequate short statements 
to designate the scope and materials of his vast field, while the reflecting folklorist 
still finds it hard to make defining or characterizing statements. In efforts to 
define, he finds it impossible to cover the subject in a single compact sentence. 
Nor shall I consciously strain to perform such a task in this essay; my aim is 
to attempt a more exact characterization of folklore and a clearer delimitation 
of its field. 

In my opinion, all short and epigrammatic definitions of folklore hitherto set 
down are insufficient. For instance, “Folklore is the empirical culture of human 
societies”*® is an utterance which, if accepted, would include a great deal of 

1] am grateful to my colleagues Maurice A. Mook and Herbert Halpert for advice and 
criticism. For the main thesis, however, with all mistakes of fact and logic it may contain, 
I am solely responsible. 

2 Arnold van Gennep, Le Folklore (Paris, 1924), pp. 19-20. 

3 Mentioned by R. S. Boggs, “Folklore Bibliography for 1950,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
15 (1951), 14. 
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modern medical practice in the domain of folklore; I cannot imagine that phy- 
sicians would care to have their science so classified. Similarly, the highly general 
idea (I can scarcely call it a definition), which is occasionally expressed or implied, 
that folklore is the traditional part of culture, seems far too inclusive to correspond 
either with the theory or the practice of most serious folklorists. It is hard to agree 
unreservedly even with Thompson’s more restrained statement that tradition is 
the touchstone of folklore,* for anthropology reveals that practically the whole of 
culture is traditional. If we accepted these general ideas, we should find folklore 
to be identical with cultural anthropology; one term or the other would no longer 
be needed. No folklorist, I am certain, has this in mind at present. In like 
manner, the statement “Folklore is the science of survivals”® does not satisfy 
because it entails irreconcilable, artificial, and misleading consequences. I shall 
return to this point later. 

Josef Rysan’s recent definition of folklore as “the collective objectifications of 
basic emotions, such as awe, fear, hatred, reverence, and desire, on the part of 
a social group”® may be unobjectionable as a statement. But as a definition of 
folklore it leaves something to be desired, inezsmuch as emotion (collectively or 
individually objectified or not) has been advanced as the basis of morals, of 
civilization, and, in short, of everything important in human life. It is interesting 
to compare Rysan’s statement with Andre Varagnac’s “La tradition, c’était la 
civilisation vécue.”* The first implies that folklore is ever-springing and always 
likely to emerge in dewy freshness as a “new objectification”; the second implies 
that folklore is a comparatively desiccated, almost mechanical retention—an 
archeological cultural deposit, indicating past activity, but devoid of present 
productivity. 

There is no agreement, at least in English-speaking countries, that folklore and 
ethnology are one and inseparable. They may be, at least in practice, in the 
Scandinavian lands, but not among us. Whereas we often think of a cultural 
anthropologist as a folklorist, we do not necessarily regard a folklorist as an 
accredited cultural anthropologist. There can be considerable differences between 
the two in training and background. Whether or not there is any clear-cut division 
of materials between them, we nevertheless make a distinction, one, furthermore, 
which seems to be valid and founded on difference in aim or intent. Hence, to 
me, questions about the nature of folkloristic materials and the bounds of the 
field are quite in order, especially since divers of our most eminent folklorists 
frankly admit their uncertainty about precisely what folklore is.* 

This uncertainty the cultural anthropologists do not share, or else do not 


*Stith Thompson, “Folklore at Midcentury,” Midwest Folklore, 1:1 (1951), 11. 

5 Carlos Vega, Panorama de la Musica Popular Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 27. 

®Joseph Rysan, “Is Our Civilization Able to Create a New Folklore?” South Atlantic 
Bulletin, 17: 3 (1952), 10. 

7R. S. Boggs, “Folklore Bibliography for 1948,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 13: 1 (1949), 
18, quoted by Boggs in his notice of Andre Varagnac’s Civilisation Traditionelle et Genres de 
Vie (Paris, 1948). One might perhaps better say, “La tradition, c’est la civilisation vivante.” 
Of course, each statement has its own element of truth. 

§In “Conference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore,” JAF, 59: 234 (1946), 
513; Thompson, 1951, p. II. 
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worry over. While folklorists have been struggling to delimit their field (or to 
characterize their perceptions), the anthropologists have brought forth a definition 
of folklore that uses the term to denominate one of the more miscellaneous cate- 
gories in their remarkable formal exposition, and organized presentation, of the 
cultural elements among all groups. Their view, formed with nonliterate societies 
in mind, is that folklore is composed of the /iterary aspects of a culture. The 
consequence of this decision is that, being a group’s literature, folklore is there- 
fore one of a group’s arts. One anthropologist, in fact, defines folklore briefly 
as “that art form .. . which utilizes spoken language as its medium.”® 

In an important article, Herskovits examined the concept of folklore and 
marshalled the evidence for “urging that we explicitly recognize the study of oral 
literature as our primary concern” and for regarding belief and custom as “aspects 
of what was once our area of interest.”*° He was addressing The American 
Folklore Society as its President; but, in my opinion, he was stating in general 
the position of the cultural anthropologists and not of the folklorists as a whole. 
This attitude of regarding oral literature as the folklorist’s primary concern and 
of viewing custom and belief as cultural traits that were once (but are no more) 
in his province, a folklorist cannot adopt today, any more than he could in former 
years. The clearest and most conclusive proof is the content of the recently pub- 
lished Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and 
Legend. 

In noting that for a time investigators were much concerned with folk custom 
but later came to pay more attention to traditional literary products, we become 
cognizant of a phenomenon in the study of folklore—not of a development in 
universally recognized folkloristic theory. In the phenomenon (perhaps periodic 
or recurrent) we recognize the cogency of many factors. Not the least are the 
nature and requirements of academic work among many college teachers, the 
gradual retreat of much folk custom and belief under the surface of social life, 
and the training of literary scholars in our graduate schools under the influence 
of specialists in such folk genres as the ballad and the folktale. But a trend in 
interest among investigators is not, in itself, a reason for delimiting a field. I cannot 
discover that folklorists either in Britain or America have come to separate, in 
theory or in operation, traditional belief and custom from oral literature, or to 
regard only the latter as true folklore. The attitude of folklorists is still best 
indicated by such titles as Folklore in the Old Testament and Folklore in the 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. In both works folk literatures were 
ransacked for evidences of traditional custom and belief. Once they were discovered 
and isolated, these evidences were named folklore. 

In a notice of Herskovits’ article, Boggs indicated that this literature-view was 


® Maria Leach, ed. The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, 
and Legend, 2 vols. (New York, 1949-50), I,. 403, col. 2 (Waterman). It is as if a folklorist 
were to take a recognizable subdivision of folklore materials—like riddles or saints’ legends— 
and call it “anthropology.” 

10 Melville J. Herskovits, “Folklore after a Hundred Years: A Problem in Redefinition,” 


] AF, 59: 232 (1946), 89-100. 
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unlikely to be acceptable to all folklorists.'* Actually, it does not succeed in divid- 
ing along any more noticeably clear-cut lines the essentials of culture in the 
scheme of the anthropologists themselves. For example, Herskovits does not 
hesitate to include a group’s music in its folklore, though we may wonder, in 
view of his definition of folklore, what it is doing there. Mythology is also set 
under folklore, but beliefs apparently are not.’* Is mythology (wherever found) 
really all literature or literary art? Can it be separated from religion and ritual? 
Do folk beliefs have nothing to do with it? Or rather, do these beliefs have to 
be torn apart from the very lore and the oral products that they animate and 
motivate, and be henceforth not regarded as elements of folklore? To me this 
particular subdivision seems remote from the notions of most folklorists regarding 
their materials, and even more artificial than any alleged distinction between 
“folklore” and “mythology.” What, for example, are we to do with beliefs that 
cannot be called literature or art, yet, like the far-travelled idea cited by Krappe** 
that red-haired people are evil, do not find a place under religion, mythology, or 
politics in most societies? How do we classify short incantations like Tom Sawyer’s 
“Doodle-bug, dooble-bug, tell me what I want to know,” which are neither art 
nor literature in any definable sense of those terms, though they are regarded as 
important and employ the spoken language as medium? Again, the folklorist 
studies traditional material in literate and nonliterate societies. The classing of 
folklore as literature which the anthropologists can contemplate in nonliterate 
groups would not act in a restrictive manner in the literate—quite the reverse; 
it would break down many distinctions which the folklorist feels to be vital in 
dividing him from the student of “art literature.” 

My intention is neither to quibble nor to accentuate the conflict that Utley 
remarks between folklorists and anthropologists,** but to point out difficulties 
which I think to be real. I wish to indicate that folklore cannot be delimited 
successfully by thinking of it only as a set of distinguishable and overt social 
actions or activities, and that while folklorists may possibly agree that their sub- 
ject forms part of cultural anthropology, many probably cannot agree with the 
anthropologists’ lines of demarcation. Nevertheless, it may sound captious to 
raise such objections in view of the diverse opinions among folklorists themselves 
about the scope of the subject, discernible in recent definitions, especially those 
in The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and 
Legend.”* These definitions range in inclusiveness from the “literary” point of 
view, just mentioned, to that which declares folklore to be practically the anthro- 
pology of peasants, and now include, now exclude (by statement or implication) 
customs, beliefs, graphic or decorative arts, techniques, dances, rituals, and music. 


11 R. S. Boggs, “Folklore Bibliography for 1946,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 11 (1947), 
14-15. 

12 Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1949), p. 414. See also M. J. 
and F. S. Herskovits, Suriname Folklore (New York, 1936), which contains an extensive 
collection, with analysis, of folk melodies. 

13 In “Conference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore,” 1946, p. 502. 

14Francis Lee Utley, “Anthropology and Folklore’s Second Century,” Hooster Folklore, 
8: 4 (1949), 70 et seq. 

15 Leach, ed., 1949, I, 398-403. 
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The Materials of Folklore 5 


A last resort of the folklorist, when defining the term, is to enumerate the elements 
which to him are folklore; these enumerations generally vary one from another. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find some folklorists going 
along with the anthropologists in their definition. So Utley;** so also Rioux, who, 
perturbed by such disagreements, asks three questions that to him represent 
problems to be solved. I quote his second question to illustrate that not enough 
clear agreement exists about the materials of folklore to make one student's 
statement of a problem immediately intelligible to others in the same field: “Does 
the actual conceptual equipment of folklore permit this discipline to advance from 
the study of oral literature so as to include superstitions in its subject matter?” 
Unless I am badly mistaken, the responses of many folklorists would be something 
like these: “What does he mean by ‘advancing’ from one to another part of an 
essentially indivisible subject? Superstitions have always and inevitably formed 
part of the subject matter of folklore. To restrict folklore to literature would be 
like restricting anthropology to marriage customs. Why should we divide or 
restrict our subject, or look at it in any certain way, merely to agree with what is 
essentially the cultural anthropologist’s cataloguing device—a device, moreover, 
intended to apply especially to nonliterate societies?” 

Like Rioux I am moved by these definitions to ask certain questions; character- 
istically enough, my queries differ from his: 

1. Does folklore have a discernible body of materials on which it primarily focuses, 
and by means of which it may be distinguished from other branches of cultural 
anthropology? 

2. Can the materials of folklore be characterized in such a way that a fundamental 
unity of the field, deriving from a generic relation among its materials, may be shown? 

3. Are the materials of folklore closely bound up and identified with any particular 
group of people—social, economic, cultural—in any society in which the subject is 
studied? 

One point upon which folklorists can safely be said to agree is that folklore 
is “traditional.” That everything traditional in culture is not therefore regarded 
as folklore is easy to show, however. Language, for example, which in its struc- 
tures, changes, and idiomatic practices is a most markedly traditional element 
in culture, is not studied by folklorists primarily as part of their field, but second- 
arily to facilitate the examination of items they consider to be folklore. Its 
intensive and comparative study is left to linguists, who are ordinarily not 
regarded as folklorists, even though their materials could not remain alive were 
they not oral and traditional. Nevertheless, traditionality, though we may not 
safely call it the touchstone of folklore, is universally considered one of its elements. 
The natural question, then, is: Which sorts of items—out of the vast array of 
practices, arts, rituals, beliefs, techniques, and other traits handed down tradition- 
ally in culture—may we include in the field of folklore? What traditions are its 
materials? Can we distinguish them—not by arbitrary limitation arising from 
the need of a term to catalogue the elements of culture, but by an internal, 
kinship-showing principle that (we hope) will account for the folklorists’ diversi- 
fied interests and make them coherent and generally intelligible? 


16 Utley, 1949, p. 75. 
17 Marcel Rioux, “Folk and Folklore,” ]AF, 63: 248 (1950), 192-193. 
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May we consider that the delimitation of the field is a matter of method 
applied in study rather than of content identified? The idea underlying the 
methodological delimitation of a field is apparently that students, in examining the 
same data or phenomena from different points of view, discover new sources of 
information or relations hitherto overlooked. And in devising special methods to 
ascertain, gather, and organize these fresh elements, they evolve out of their 
varying perceptions and methods new fields of study. I personally cannot rid 
myself of the idea that methods in themselves do not determine a field, but are 
instead devised to deal with the study of perceived phenomena, i. e. the materials 
of a field. Aside from that, it does not appear to me that we can hope for much 
enlightenment if we try to delimit folklore by examining the methods of folk- 
lorists. In the first place, what many today call folklore is a congeries of specialisms, 
with the specialists likely to disclaim extensive knowledge of each other’s principal 
objects of immediate concentration. In the second place, if methodology could 
help us, we should long since have determined by it what we mean by folklore 
and whether these specialisms are parts of a greater field or of many more limited 
and relatively independent literary, anthropological, technical, or fine-arts fields. 

Methods in folklore have been outlined by competent students—Kaarle Krohn, 
R. D. Jameson, Andrew Lang, Arnold van Gennep, to name only a few.** We 
have methods aplenty, but no one yet knows for certain what the data are; so 
just how, or rather, on just what, are we to employ the methods? To enumerate 
the methods would suffice, I think, to show that they will not delimit the province 
of folklore. They have nothing distinguishing as to folklore about them and are 
used in many disciplines; we cannot apply them indiscriminately to anthro- 
pological data and find that these will turn into folkloristic data. In short, we 
have to know what to look for; folklore, if it is anything, must be something 
perceptible in itself, not just an applied method. 

The problem, therefore, is what it has always been: to designate on what 
folklore especially focuses or concentrates. Van Gennep said, “What is important 
is that our science conce:as itself primarily with a special element of social life 
that no other science is primarily concerned with” (translation and italics mine).’® 
But as his designation of that element (“celui que désigne le terme de populaire”) *° 
will no longer satisfy, we must again attempt to designate the materials of folk- 
lore in order to recognize properly the achievements of anthropology and to rid 
ourselves of some of the confusions caused by the “anthropological-impact” ways 
of conceiving the nature of folklore (1 shall explain later what I mean by this 
phrase). 

In my efforts to redesignate these materials, I have employed an analytical 
method of a sort on data absorbing to folklorists primarily. The method has aimed 
at determining folklorists’ points of view, at discovering what these points of 
view have in common, and at finding out from them whether or not folklore 
with its materials can be regarded as one field. For some time, in the course of 


18 Folkloristic methods are summarized in Leach, ed., 1949, I, 400, 401, by R. D. Jameson, 
and I, 403 ff., by A. H. Krappe. 

19 Van Gennep, 1924, p. 20. 

20 Van Gennep, 1924, p. 21 
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my readings, I have been trying to ascertain what things specifically have attracted 
and have been the objects of primary concentration of those with unquestioned 
right to the title of “folklorist.”** Any determination of the field thus arrived at 
would, of course, be operational. But the procedure seemed the only one that I 
could reasonably follow; and it will doubtless have been observed that I have 
been following such a procedure throughout this essay. Did I find that the 
great folklorists were concerned exclusively with traditional literature, and con- 
cerned with it primarily as literature and art? By no means. 

What have our unquestioned folklorists studied? Widely held beliefs; tales, 
legends, anecdotes, and jokes; ballads, songs, and oral epics; decorative designs 
and symbolic mythological motifs in graphic and plastic art; ceremonies, rituals, 
dramas, dances, and processions, and their special occasions; music, both vocal 
and instrumental; magical techniques and procedures of all sorts; esthetic notions; 
games and children’s rhymes; local and national heroes; special societies and 
orders; charms, prayers, incantations, riddles, proverbs, and mnemonic devices; 
and a host of other customary practices regarded as desirable or necessary, or 
associated with religious beliefs, and too varied and numerous even to commence 
classifying—all traditional, all dateless, and all passing as folklore. In this diver- 
sity, what is the particular “element of social life that no other science is primarily 
concerned with”? Or is there such an element? 

The answer has been prefigured, or in part anticipated, by several analysts of 
folkloristic materials. Thus, for instance, Herskovits, though speaking with his 
anthropological definition in mind, says that folklore is “the least tangible expres- 
sion of the aesthetic aspects of culture.”*® Thompson mentions the unlikeliness 
of our attaining a classification of folklore that will center on it in the abstract.” 
Taylor speaks of the folklore of physical objects, of gestures and games, of ideas, 
and of words.** Utley alludes to “that merger of thought and feeling which we 
name myth.”** Insofar as I can discern, Krappe came the nearest to setting forth 
briefly the nature of the preoccupation, and the quest, of folklore when he stated 
that it aimed to “reconstruct the spiritual history of mankind”** and was “largely 
concerned with origins and secondly with the historical development of a given 
idea or theme.”** Specialists perforce, like other students of human society, folk- 
lorists have widely divergent pursuits. At the same time, they are bound together 


21 For example, J. G. Frazer, Arnold van Gennep, Alfred Nutt, Andrew Lang, Campbell 
of Islay, Alexander Carmichael, E. S. Hartland, J. A. MacCulloch, Jane Harrison, Douglas 
Hyde, Alexander H. Krappe, A. B. Cook, G. L. Gomme, J. G. Campbell, Wilhelm Mannhardt, 
Rodney Gallop, Ella Leather, Charlotte Burne, Paul Sébillot, Giuseppe Pitré, Anatole Le Braz. 

22 Herkovits, 1949, p. 414. Cf. also pp. 221 ff., under “3.” 

28In “Conference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore,” 1946, p. 515. 

24 Leach, ed., 1949, I, 402. 

5 Utley, 1949, P- 77: 

36 Leach, ed., 1949, I, 403, col. 2. 

27In “Conference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore,” 1946, p. 501. In his 
Science of Folklore (London, 1930), p. xx, A. H. Krappe is even more explicit: folklore is 
“solely and singly concerned with the history of human ideas and their utterance in words 
and gestures, that is in tales, songs, and rites.” Cf. also Andrew Lang in Custom and Myth, 
2d ed. (London, 1885), p. 11: folklore “collects and compares . . . the surviving superstitions 
and stories, the ideas which are in our time but not of it.” 
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by joint preoccupation with traditions which are mutually interrelated and inter- 
active in such ways that each pursuit is recognized as folkloristic by some or all 
folklorists. Under such circumstances—and providing I am on the right track— 
we can hardly miss the conclusion as to what folklore is ultimately concerned with. 
The true field of folklore cannot be literature exclusively, nor art or esthetics 
alone, nor tradition in se, nor (needless to say) the concentrated study of events 
or artifacts. Instead, it lies in the realm of thought; folklore is concerned with 
some aspects of the content and activities of peoples’ minds. What mental elements 
or aspects, then, may we call folkloristic? 

If my survey of what folklorists study has resulted in a correct enumeration, 
the primary materials of folklore must be certain categories of creative ideas 
which have become traditional among the people of any society and which may 
be recognized as their common property. By creative ideas 1 mean ideas which 
are not ephemeral or immediately topical, but long-lived; which potently affect 
the society which adopts them, and show these effects in many social products; 
which are capable of adaptation to differing circumstances and of development 
as their products themselves develop; and which have had accumulated around 
them their products in the shape of accretions of belief, action, and emotion. By 
traditional | mean: transmitted mainly by word of mouth and example; not 
promulgated (or no longer promulgated) by any school or other official or admin- 
istrative governing body as the outgrowth of ostensible scientific investigation; 
informally, casually—or unconsciously on occasion—absorbed, cultivated, and 
transmitted among the people in general; usually accepted uncritically by pos- 
sessors; and constantly varied and occasionally readapted, developed, or re-created 
by learners, users, and transmitters. 

Can we distinguish or intelligibly identify the precise classes of ideas that may 
be called folkloristic? Again on the basis of folklorists’ objects of especial concen- 
tration, I believe that the creative ideas making up the fundamental material 
of folklore may be comprehended under four heads, consisting of notions about 
(1) the origin, nature, and regulation of the universe and all its creatures; (2) 
the world of supernatural or spiritual forces and beings, and man’s relation to 
it; (3) wisdom, natural and preternatural, and its sources, attainment, and uses; 
(4) heroism (or virtue), beauty, desirability, and propriety in social products and 
intercourse; and their opposites or contrasting qualities and expressions, including 
the humorous, grotesque, evil, and generally undesirable. 

Whether or not these ideas are factual, rational, consistent, or (in our eyes) 
socially beneficial is beside the point. Also immaterial is any consideration of when 
or where an authority has encouraged, discouraged, tolerated, sanctioned, or banned 
such ideas. Other considerations equally unimportant as to the folkloricity of 
these ideas are their relative modernity or antiquity (insofar as determinable) ; 
the state of civilization of the society in which they are found; and the particular 
social class (when and if discoverable) from which they have emanated. 

Folklore studies the ideas in these very interactive categories, not in themselves 
alone, but in their products and manifestations. Indeed, knowledge of the nature 
of the ideas may often be attained only by a study of their products; so we can 
say that folklore studies them through the examination of what seems to be their 
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products. Of necessity, then, folklore is concerned with all bodies of belief, cere- 
monies, rites, customs, dramatic or mimetic actions, procedures, techniques, and 
arts in any form, that may legitimately be looked upon as the outgrowths, 
manifestations, or representations of the ideas in the classes above. Although 
these manifestations may immediately catch and absorb the individual folklorist’s 
attention, it is ultimately to the ideas underlying them that the science of folklore 
is directed. 

The identification of these ideas; their accurate and adequate characterization; 
the detecting of their variant forms, the combinations and patterns in which 
they may be used, and their interrelations and mutual influences; the tracing of 
their diffusion and historical development, insofar as possible; the analysis of their 
functions and adaptations, or changes of function; and the tracing and evaluating 
of their effects through the study of their manifestations and outgrowths—these 
are the tasks of the folklorist. To accomplish his tasks, he may adopt methods 
dictated by the nature of his special problem of the moment as he sees it. 
Approaches will always be multiple because what is approached is multiple: the 
creative folk ideas in their myriad diverse manifestations. 

In other words, the material of folklore is popular, traditional (“folk”) religion, 
philosophy, science, art, and ethics—a cluster of ideas and a host of their manifesta- 
tions, inextricably blent. So far as I know, no other science focuses primarily on 
these particular classes of creative traditional ideas and their resultant practices. 
The province of folklore is one of the mind and spirit. Its materials constitute the 
mythopoeic, philosophic, and esthetic mental world of nonliterate—or formally 
untrained—or unschooled—or nonlearnéd—or scientifically uninstructed—or close- 
to-nature folk everywhere. But although these materials are very characteristic of 
such folk, they are not necessarily confined to the uncultured or uninstructed 
groups of a civilized society. Once identified in whatever literary record or social 
stratum they occur, they are the subject of the folklorist. Hence, we can add to 
the list still another trait not essential to folklore material: if the ideas demon- 
strably belong to the types defined above, they are folkloristic, and it does not 
matter in what social class they are found. It is needless, then, to worry about 
what constitutes “the folk.” That these ideas have penetrated and have been 
accepted by members of various social groups has no bearing on their essential 
nature as elements of folklore. 

I shall illustrate these idea-types by setting down (not quite at random) a 
short representative list of folklore items: 


Evil eye Waking, “watching” the dead 
Happy, plenteous, beautiful otherworld Sunwise circuit of an object 
(e.g. Tir na nOg) ; Compulsive power of incantation or 
Hero’s accidental acquisition of wisdom cieiaiad 
Post hoc ergo propter hoc Fairies 


Wisdom of the serpent 
Obstacle flight 
Criminality or impiety of incest 


Iron as repellant to fairies 
Shape shifting 


Despised younger son who makes good Sign of the horns 
Robber who takes from the rich and Dangerousness of ghosts 


gives to the poor Magical power of a smith 
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De mortuis nil nisi bonum 


Blood as the receptacle of life 

Ghosts 

Spiral or lozenge design-details 

Witches 

Magic 

External soul 

Girl who dresses in men’s garments to 
follow her lover 

Design on a homemade utensil 

ABBA phrase-pattern of a tune 

Man who returns incognito to test his 
fiancee’s fidelity 

Circular tune 

Inexhaustible animal, vessel, or food 

Endless tale 

“Peel the willow” or any other dance 
figure 

Mourners’ black costume 


Personage who acquires wisdom by liv- 
ing through many lifetimes 

Witches’ control of weather 

Assonance in poetry 

Alliteration in poetry 

Tremolo or “heavy” ornament in sing- 
ing 

Animal helper 

Bad rulers responsible for natural dis- 
asters 

Blonde hero, heroine; brunette villain or 
low-class girl 

Sacredness or luckiness (or opposite) 
of certain numbers 

Changelings 

Seal woman’s fishskin, without which 
she cannot go to the sea 

Lake that springs up, drowning valley 
inhabitants 

Magical qualities of rowan or thorn. 








Such a list could be endless; but short and miscellaneous as this is, it may 
serve my purpose. 

Such items as these have had many classifying names. They have been called 
beliefs, symbols, themes, types, customs, patterns, motifs, practices, designs, artistic 
devices, principles, proverbial expressions, superstitions, literary conventions, 
myths, formulae, etc. It is plain that they are all expressions (direct and indirect) 
of creative traditional ideas of the classes just defined. Some may be merely the 
statements or the bare indications of such ideas. Others are the direct derivatives, 
the logical consequences and outgrowths, the products of ideas in the shape of 
further ideas. Still others represent concepts, each made up of a complex of many 
associated folk ideas. Others, again, are artistic traits and similar phenomena, 
which, being ideas in their own right, represent in traditional arts the only 
perceptible expression of notions about form, balance, fitness, and proportion. 
Thus, a version of a folk tune represents one way of working out and expressing 
a melodic idea in tradition; a design on a weapon or a household implement may 
combine esthetic ideas with a symbolism that conveys religious, mythological, or 
ethical ideas. 

I mentioned “products of ideas in the shape of further ideas.” As might be 
expected, there is a hierarchy of folk notions. Important ideas can give rise to 
secondary or auxiliary ones (that is one reason why I assert that the notions 
studied in folklore are “creative”). Whole arrays, clusters, or systems of thoughts 
and practices can be referred to one or to a few basic principles. Also, ideas can 
give rise to practices, and they, in turn, can generate further concepts. In occur- 
rences like these, which have been demonstrated over and over again by folk- 
lorists, lie the reasons for suggesting that the ultimate concern of folklore is with 
the nature and identity of these basic principles and highly important and pro- 
ductive folk ideas. Examining such circumstances makes us realize more clearly 
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The Materials of Folklore II 
the force of Thompson’s remark about the difficulty of finding a classification 


that will center on folklore in the abstract. 

I promised to explain what I meant by the phrase “anthropological impact” in 
connection with ways of regarding the materials of folklore. Naturally, the impacts 
of the work of anthropologists on that of nonanthropologically trained folklorists 
have been many, varied, and, on the whole, beneficial. The anthropologists have 
forced us to review, re-examine, and clarify our ideas, and to refine our methods. 
However, some effects of anthropology on views of folklore have not been 
good; with them I am especially concerned at the moment. The nonbeneficial 
impacts consist in several restrictive ways of regarding folklore—in my opinion, 
wrongly so. I should like to review them briefly. 

The confusion between folklore and anthropology about the specific field of 
folklore will probably be dispelled in time. No doubt it is partly due to the 
comparative lack of a body of theory in folklore. Meanwhile, the tremendous 
breadth of tradition in culture, as revealed by anthropology, has led to an em- 
phasis (mistaken, I think) among the folklorists on the oralness of the traditions 
comprising folklore proper. If we think of folklore only as oral traditions, much 
that has always been treated as folklore (music and dancing, for example) would 
be summarily excluded from the subject. Also discarded would be other traditional 
activities, which illustrate the enumerated <ategories of folk ideas, such as throwing 
rice after a married couple and wearing black costumes at funerals. If, however, 
folklore be thought of as the varied expressions of sets of ideas (as outlined above), 
these non-oral activities would be included, as our predecessors have thought they 
should be. I have suggested in this essay that the distinction between folklore and 
ethnology, as exemplified in the work of eminent folklorists of the past, is not 
(as some appear to think) between material culture traditions and oral traditions; 
it is instead a partitioning of the field of culture in respect to classes or kinds of 
traditional ideas and their social products. 

Another way of viewing folklore—as survivals—has been unduly reinforced 
and unbalanced in some folkloristic quarters by the very nature of earlier anthro- 
pological work. Given a view of folklore gained from work only with its bearers 
in a comparatively complex, modern, western European culture, the idea of such 
material as the continuation in great part of aspects inherited from earlier and 
different phases of our civilization is rather natural and reasonable. John Aubrey, 
in the seventeenth century, compressed the idea into the phrase “remaines of 
Gentilisme”; and it animated a French bishop, eight hundred years before Aubrey, 
in his fulmination (one of many) against certain popular songs and dances: quia 
haec de paganorum consuetudine remanserunt.® 

However, when we see that the work of anthropology makes it impossible to 
imagine the existence of nonfunctional traits in the continuum of a culture, and 
when we see traits readapted to new functions which may greatly affect their 
currency and importance, we realize that the concept of survival, as it applies 
to these traits, is untenable. Since the early work of anthrolopogy stimulated, 
while the later work destroyed, this concept, it is ironical to see a student assert 


28 Decree of Bishop Herard of Tours, 858 in Karl Voretzsch, Introduction to the Study 
of Old French Literature, trans. F. M. DuMont (New York, 1931), p. 59. 
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that folklore is “the science of survivals’—according to what a member of a 
certain class of western European civilized society regards as survival.’® No one 
can satisfactorily answer the question “When is a culture trait a survival?” (Can 
the question be answered any more readily when survival as a term is replaced by 
retention?) 

Another attitude about alleged survivals has appeared, namely, that ancient 
ideas in the forms of belief, art, and custom are folklore only when they are 
observed in a western European and literate society; whereas in a nonliterate 
group they cease automatically to be “survivals” and revert to the status of 
“ethnological facts,” distinguishable in a mysterious (evidently subjective) way 
from the facts of folklore.*® Such “distinction without difference” should be mean- 
ingless to the folklorist. A man studying the belief in witchcraft, for instance, will 
not pay attention to these artificialities: he knows that he is confronted with 
essentially the same phenomenon wherever he studies it, whether in a literate or 
nonliterate society. 

The concept of survival apparently supports, but really undermines, the doc- 
trine of the perpetual renewing and re-creation of folklore. According to many 
folklorists today, fresh folklore, arising from new situations, is always appearing 
in what people evolve from readaptations and recombinations of old ideas, and 
in what they borrow or inherit from other cultures or different sections or strata 
of their own society.** No one knows better than a fieldworking folklorist that a 
traditional art, customary practice, or belief can die out of a locality. The evidence, 
however, is that there will always be a fund of folk ideas, and that this fund is 
continually re-forming and, in consequence, generating continuing bodies of cus- 
toms and attitudes referable (as before) to the influence of the ideas.*? But in this 
or in any case the effort to equate folklore with survival is bound to confuse dis- 
cussion hopelessly. An item of folklore is folklore still, whether it be universal or 
restricted in currency, ancient or modern, spreading, flourishing, or dying out. 
When it appears only in documents, it is still folklore if it can be ascertained to 
have been an item of the sort defined above. Its definition does not depend upon 
its association with any specific group or class in a society, or upon the extent of 
its currency at any particular time in the history of that society. It needs only to 
have been traditional among, and operative upon, a cross section of the society, 
or a distinguishable group in it. 

Perhaps the queerest of recently developed conceptions of folklore—one directly 
referable to the effects of the anthropologist’s activities in cataloguing culture traits 


29 Vega, 1944, pp. 19-62. 

30 Vega, 1944, pp. 19-62. 

81 For instance, the great popularity of certain nineteenth-century sentimental songs about 
the passing years and the dear old, familiar this-and-that—together with the long drawn out 
and lachrymose deathbed monologues and all “mournfu! retrospection” pieces—can be 
explained by the entire people’s taking over bodily the whole array of concepts in these 
ditties as their property. Other art song fashions, in their time equally the rage, have passed 
by (or over) the folk and left hardly a trace. 

82 Cf, van Gennep, 1924, p. 28. Vega, 1944, pp. 31 et seq., makes a similar assertion, but 
interprets its differently. 
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—is that folklore is “an art form.”** For this view, I make bold to say, there is 
no warrant in the work of any distinguished folklorist or of folklorists in general; 
nor in the history of the development of folklore as a discipline; nor in any book 
by a folklorist about folklore; nor in The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend; nor in the writings discussed in book-review 
sections of folklore journals; nor in the reviews themselves; nor in the generality 
of articles in such journals. The idea evidently exists only in the minds of certain 
cultural anthropologists and of students who have taken them as guides. 

Yet we hear more and more frequently that folklore is literature and “art.” 
In view of the broad concept of folklore obviously entertained by its most distin- 
guished students who have clearly stated or implied it in their works, it is not 
unduly controversial to insist that this limitation is arbitrary, unnecessary, and 
mistaken. What art, for example, is embodied in the belief that witches exist? 
Or in the act of throwing a pinch of salt over one’s left shoulder to avert the con- 
sequences of an unlucky deed or word? What literary form is represented by the 
statement (and belief) that if you revile a witch, she will avoid you? Yet are these 
data not folklore? Have not they and their kind always been so recognized and 
regarded? Such items are the expressions of ideas and are in the categories of folk- 
loristic ideas listed above. 

So far as I know, the anthropologists are the only scholars studying cultures 
in toto; they certainly have a right to use any term to facilitate their vast and diffi- 
cult analytical tasks. Nevertheless, when folklorists are struggling as never before 
to evolve a phraseology that will properly and comprehensively describe their pri- 
mary concerns, one may express the feeling that the anthropologists’ selection of 
this term folklore to designate oral literature has been unfortunate especially in 
view of the plain inconsistency of its application even in anthropological works. 

It would be foolish to deny that much folklore is oral literature or art, or that 
whole artistic traditions “may flourish or may fade” in unlettered currency. Still, 
these facts do not entitle us to hold that all folklore is art or literature, much less 
“an art form.” In whatever artistic guise or genre the folklorist finds any of these 
classes of creative traditional ideas, there he finds some part of his province, whether 
the art be that of a nonliterate group or of a sophisticated literary class in a more 
complex and more highly differentiated society. Accordingly, he studies the art as 
one way in which the ideas are expressed and their values enhanced. Apparently 
this leads to pronouncements about the folklorists’ concentration on literature. 
Nevertheless, literature (or any other art) is not necessarily our main concern, 
despite the assertions of a critic like Hyman, who in the same article first belabors 
American folklorists for not recognizing that they are dealing with art and then 
upbraids them for not appreciating Frazer, Miss Harrison, and other British 
scholars, with whom he compares them unfavorably.** 


33 Leach, ed., 1949, I, 398, col. 2 (Bascom); I, 403, col. 2 (Waterman). The article on p. 
398 admits that the term folklore is used as a cataloguing convenience. 

84 Stanley E. Hyman, “Dissent on a Dictionary,” Kenyon Review, 12 (1950), 721-730. 
Pp. 729-30: “All the marvelous work of English scholarship goes ignored or denigrated.” 
On p. 724, regarding American folklorists’ “obliviousness to literature,” he says, “Yet surely it 
is with folk material as art—song, story, drama, picture—rather than custom or belief, that 
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I share Hyman’s admiration for these great folklorists and for the work of the 
“ritual school,” without swallowing its conclusions whole.** However, in condem- 
ning American folklorists for not realizing their involvement with art, Hyman 
overlooks the fact that these eminent British figures were at most times less im- 
mediately concerned with the arts that they examined than with the traditional 
ideas underlying and motivating those arts, and with the concepts that gave 
meaning to the beliefs, ceremonies, and other folk practices they studied. If Frazer, 
Cornford, A. B. Cook, Dame Phillpotts, Miss Harrison, Raglan, and the others 
were not especially occupied with trying to ascertain the fundamental nature, and 
trace the development, of important traditional ideas in numberless beliefs, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, and legends—with the ideas that produced arts and many other 
manifestations—then I cannot conceive what they were doing. 

All views which would restrict folklore to considerations of only (oral) litera- 
ture, verbal art, or “survivals” are thus, in my opinion, artificial restrictions, without 
authority either from any recognized theory of the study or from the practice of 
the most noted folklorists. Also, if I am on the right track, we can no longer afford 
to consider as determinants of folklore a restriction of “the folk” to a certain class 
of a literate society (restriction about which analysts never seem to agree), or a dis- 
tinction between the carriers of traditional ideas and their products in a literate and 
a nonliterate group. Moreover, such restrictions would render comparatively in- 
effective the real work of folklore, the examination of traditional ideas of the sort 
defined. Like cultural anthropology in general, folklore as a study is worldwide in 
potential scope. In contrast, however, to the all-inclusive task of the field anthro- 
pologist, who realizes the necessity of exploring thoroughly everything in the 
culture of a group and of understanding fully the interlocking and interdependent 
character of all traits in it, the folklorist’s work of identifying and characterizing 
traditional ideas has from the first been unfetteredly comparative. A folklorist may 
work in a restricted area, collect and study intensively the lore of a small group, or 
concentrate on the content of one informant’s mind. But as he is likely to discover 





we are essentially concerned.” The source of his conviction that folklore should concern itself 
with art rather than with custom or belief is hard to guess, considering his devotion to the 
work of the ritualists; but he cannot get the idea out of his mind: cf. “Some Bankrupt 
Treasuries,” Kenyon Review, 10: 3 (Summer, 1948), 498. Still harder to understand is his 
apparent idea that a dictionary should contain essays in literary criticism or appreciation. 

85 Hyman, 1948, p. 498, n. 2, compactly gives the ritual school’s view. An example of one 
ritualist’s conclusions is an excerpt from a writer quoted with approval in Lord Raglan’s 
The Hero, 2d ed. (London, 1949), p. 148: “The folk has neither part nor lot in the making 
of folklore. The source of our folksong and folk customs is religion”—in the making of which, 
apparently, the folk must have had neither part nor lot. The writer adds that when the relig- 
ious origin of the themes was finally forgotten, their details “changed more rapidly than 
before, were even simplified or whittled down . . . until they now appear as pearls of such 
pure loveliness that only the folk, it is thought, in a far-distant past could have conceived 
them. Thus folklore and folksong . . . turn out to be the last stage of all in an age-long 
evolution, and not by any means the first beginnings.” I am not aware that any folklorist 
today considers that folklore is not the product of an evolution, whatever it may consist of, 
or at whatever moment it may be recorded. But aside from this, are we obliged to believe 
that all the modifications alluded to in this passage—and culminating in the alleged “pearls of 
pure loveliness”—are likewise processes in which the folk had no part? 
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that the ideas he records are worldwide, his examination of parallels is inevitable. 
And his comparative work can be done without assuming that nonliterate tribes 
or communities are “our contemporary ancestors.” A study of parallel phenomena 
is bound to be helpful to other anthropological scholars in their evaluation of the 
data they examine all together in studying a culture. This comparative freedom 
carries responsibility and danger; the subject is full of pitfalls; and the folklorists, 
in various ways, have fallen, and no doubt still fall, into just about every one. Yet 
because of the light that folklore can throw on the nature and meaning of culture 
everywhere, nothing should curb the full activity of its studies. 

Another way in which concentration on these traditional ideas has set folklore 
free to perform its special service is exemplified by the folklorists’ use of written 
records of past days to illuminate both past and present. The same process also 
works the other way around; that is, the data rescued from tradition today may 
clarify the meaning of records made in the distant past. These processes furnish 
the surest means of distinguishing mythology and other fiction in alleged early 
history; they provide too one of the very few ways in which the worker can attain 
historical depth in the intangible aspects of a nonliterate culture. It is sometimes 
asserted, misleadingly, that the folklorist’s affair is only with the living traditional 
fact (idea and its manifestation), that folklore is a strictly contemporary matter, 
dealing exclusively with traditions that can be recorded at the present time. If this 
were so, not only would the folklorist’s work become comparatively trivial, but 
the study itself would probably never have arisen, because what called it into being 
was the effort (a result of our Romantic movement) to explain and trace the 
history of certain persistent ideas and practices in western European culture. 
Operationally speaking, I know of nothing that has hindered folklorists from 
examining and drawing information from the recorded traditional ideas of the 
past. Pausanias is just as important now to the student of belief and custom as if 
he had written yesterday, and the tale of “The Two Brothers” still embodies traits 
that are equally enlightening to the student of the Scriptures and to the anthropol- 
ogist probing into the content of tribesmen’s minds. The reason, of course, is that 
many living and active traditional ideas are demonstrably age-old. That folklore is 
like a swimming pool, always being emptied at one end by the dying out and the 
discarding of traditions, and continually being refilled at the other end by borrow- 
ings from a “superior class,” is a baseless idea.** 

I defined the materials of folklore as certain types of creative traditional ideas 
and their products in social life. Naturally, I am not intimating that a folklorist 
should devote his attention exclusively to these phenomena. Obviously, any folk- 
lorist, wherever his field of operation, must have enough interest in his people to 
acquire general ethnological knowledge of them. Without such ancillary or 
auxiliary equipment his work will hardly be fruitful, and he will inevitably miss 
much of the special humanity and the distinctive flavor of the social group. But, 


36Cf. Vega, 1944, p. 31. Probably much folklore originated ages since in small, self- 
contained, self-sufficient, unlettered groups of the kind so ably analyzed by Robert Redfield 
in “The Folk Society,” American Journal of Sociology, 52 (1947), 293-308; far from disappear- 
ing and giving place to new ideas and customs, folklore remains in greatest force and currency 
in such societies. 
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if I am correct, the distinction between folklore and the material of other cultural 
investigations should be more easily made. However, it might be well to put my 
definition to an additional test, incomplete, but perhaps helpful in its criticism. 
Still proceeding operationally, let us glance at several categories of creative tradi- 
tional ideas with which folklore is seemingly little concerned. 

First, language, which I have already noticed. Folklore is not interested in 
linguistics per se, but only in learning to read texts accurately or to understand 
verbal communication, and in finding out what light words or phrases in a vocab- 
ulary may cast on the ideas explored. 

Next, dietary notions and cookery. Whereas a people’s diet and modes of pre- 
paring food interest an anthropologist, a folklorist is interested only in the sym- 
bolism of certain acts or special products, e. g. the form or decoration of cakes for 
feast days, because such details may be connected with ideas giving rise to other 
religious observances or to a rite de passage. 

In a folklorist’s work clothing has limitations similar to food and cooking. 
Aside from noting a slow spread of fashions in attire from various centers of civi- 
lization, folklorists have paid little attention to folk clothing. Is this neglect possibly 
due in some measure to the utilitarian nature of many ideas about food and 
clothing (see below) ? 

Political ideas, expressed, for example, in governmental structures, official 
ranks, delegation of office, and collection of revenue, always interest the anthro- 
pologist. However, the folklorist has only a secondary interest, if any, in them. 
He is more concerned with the “divinity” that “doth hedge a king,” the king’s 
ritual responsibilities, and his thaumaturgic functions as a preserver of his subjects’ 
well-being, than with the physical hierarchy of temporal power. 

With the enormous host of creative ideas that are economic, technological, 
industrial, and occupational—in general, the purely and physically utilitarian ideas 
—folklore has little to do. The plow and the loom, for example, represent great 
utilitarian and industrial ideas; folklorists notably have not traced their develop- 
ment. Traditional techniques in making tools and weapons, the materials of which 
they are made, and the approved methods of using them, absorb the anthro- 
pologist, but not the folklorist. The screw-thread—“marvelous invention,” as van 
Gennep rightly calls it*’—is purely utilitarian. Although van Gennep hails it as a 
great traditional idea, other folklorists have not busied themselves studying similar 
inventions. To the ethnologists and others they leave these matters and details of 
house-and-barn structure and plans, cultivation and utilization of crops, care of 
animals, and techniques of manual work. Likewise, folklorists to whom it is of no 
immediate concern neglect that ecological aspect which is especially concerned 
with the shifts in material culture by which a group adapts itself to its physical 
environment. 

Nothing could more clearly show the remoteness from pure utilitarianism in 
the ideas which preoccupy folklore.** To the anthropologist a tribal process of iron- 
working, for instance, is just as interesting as any other fact about the tribe; to the 

37 Van Gennep, 1924, pp. 25, 27. 

88 Of course, to the folk who entertained them, many of these ideas would be utilitarian 
in the highest degree—more so than those which we today would put into that category. 
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folklorist it is not especially interesting. But let ceremonies, beliefs about magical 
procedures, taboos, ideas of spiritual aid or hindrance, myths about the origin of 
the process, and charms to insure success, grow up about an industry, and folklore 
is at once absorbed in these cultural manifestations.*® So with every other pursuit. 
If an industry fosters an art or set of beliefs, if it gives rise to rites, or legends, or 
special usages, folklore centers its attention on these aspects; the industry itself is 
of secondary interest. 

In short, folklore does not seem to be interested in depicting or studying the 
entire culture of any group. This, to me, is one of the most important facts dis- 
tinguishing it as a discipline from cultural anthropology. With the religious, philo- 
sophical, ethical, and esthetic aspects of the entire human traditional heritage, 
folklore is most deeply concerned. I have tried to define and exemplify the tradi- 
tional ideas which appear to lie at the bases of these aspects of cultural inheritance, 
and have endeavored thus to distinguish the materials of folklore from those of 
other studies focusing on culture. 


The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


89 Compare what R. U. Sayce, Primitive Arts and Crafts (Cambridge, Eng., 1933), pp. 4-5; 
says about ironworking among a Rhodesian people and the clusters of ideas that inform the 
minds and mould the behavior of those involved in it. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
AND 


Tue Mississrpp1 VALLEY HistoricaL AssociATION 


The first joint meeting of AFS with an historical society has now been 
scheduled for May 8 and 9, 1953, Lexington, Kentucky. Richard M. Dorson, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, is program chairman. Those 
planning to attend and give papers should write to him. 
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Twenty JAPANESE Proverss:—My informant was my mother, Mrs. H. Hino, age 53, 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaiian Islands, who heard these proverbs from her grandmother 
and nursemaid when she was a child in Hiroshima, Japan. I made the English trans- 
lations with the aid of a Japanese-English dictionary and my mother’s explanations. 

1. Chiri mo tsumore ba yama to naru. “Even dust when piled high will become 
a mountain.” In other words, don’t waste even a little bit. 

2. Fubo no on wa yama yori takai [takaku umi yori mo fukai|. “Your parents’ 
grace is higher than the mountain [and deeper than the ocean].” 

3. Ichinen no kei wa ichi jitsu ni ari. “A year’s plan must be made from the first day 
of the year.” To be translated “the first of the year,” the term gantan should be sub- 
stituted for ichi jitsu which means “the first day of the month.” 

4. Dorobo wo mite nawa wo nau. “To weave the twine to capture the robber after 
seeing the robber in the house.” This refers to lack of foresight or preparation. 

5. Issun no mushi ni mo gobu no tamashii. “Even a worm an inch long has a 
soul a half inch long.” Therefore, no matter how small a creature don’t mistreat it. 
It also has a soul. 

6. Waga mi wo tsumette hito no itasa wo shire. “Pinch your own body and know 
the pain of others.” 

7. Hito no furi mite waga mi wo naose. “Notice the manner of others and reflect 
upon your own before you laugh at others.” 

8. Kuchi wa wazawai no moto. “The mouth is the root or gate of disaster.” 

9. Sagaru hodo sono na mo takaki fuji no hana. “The lower the wisteria bends, 
the prettier it is.” So does a modest man receive more respect than a boastful one. 

10. Ryoyaku wa kuchi ni nigashi. “Good medicine is bitter to the taste.” The 
truth about oneself is bitter. 

11. Nasake wa hito no tame narazu. “Kindness is not for the benefit of others.” 
It may seem as though it is but someday it comes back to you. 

12. Hyakubun wa ikken ni shikazu. “It is better to see once than to hear a hundred 
times.” 

13. Nodomoto sugure ba atsusa wo wasureru. “You forget the hotness once it 
passes your throat.” For example, if you are poor and get rich you soon forget about 
the times when you were poor. 

14. Jinsei wa nawa no gotoshi. “Man’s life is like a rope.” It’s like a rope because 
life is twined like it—twisted with good and bad fortune. 

15. Raku wa ku no tane, ku wa raku no tane. “Joy is the seed of sorrow, sorrow 
is the seed of joy.” For instance, if you enjoy yourself today, you may leave more work 
to be done tomorrow. Conversely, if you work hard today, you may enjoy tomorrow. 

16. Marui tamago mo kiriyo de shikaku. “Even a round egg can be made square by 
the way it is cut.” Watch your language. By the manner in which you say something, 
you may convey harshness where it is not really meant. 

17. Saru mo ki kara ochiru. “Even monkeys fall from trees.” However expert 
one may be, one makes mistakes sometimes. This is a very natural thing and should 
be excused. 

18. Isogaba maware. “When you rush, do things in the regular way.” If you try 
a short cut, more trouble will result. 

19. Nomi to iwaba tsuchi. “If you say chisel, it also means hammer.” Do things 
that are taken for granted without being told. If someone calls for a chisel, bring the 
hammer also. 

20. Sannin yoreba Monju no chie. “An aggregate of three men results in the equal 
of Monju’s wit.” Many heads are better than one. Monju was a great Japanese scholar. 


Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii Litu1an Hino 
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COLLECTING IN COUNTY KERRY 


By Ricuarp M. Dorson 


HE MAGNIFICENT work of the Irish Folklore Commission’ takes 

on increased excitement when viewed against the slow growth of folklore 

over the past hundred and fifty years. From its beginnings in the “popular 
antiquities” of Brand and the fumbling efforts of the first collectors, T. Crofton 
Croker and Mrs. Bray and Jacob Allies, who refer only vaguely to informants and 
improve stories for their readers, the science of folklore has marched ahead to the 
formidable collecting program now directed from 82 St. Stephen’s Green in Dublin. 
There in a neat four-story building the Irish Folklore Commission accumulates 
and digests the oral traditions of a six-thousand-year-old heritage. In the basement 
Kevin Danaher has set up his recording equipment and records cabinet, and when 
the occasion arises he packs it into the Commission’s van and drives into the field 
to record some special storyteller or folksinger. Next to the recording room a large 
microfilm machine transfers to celluloid the notebook material in the archives. 
On the first floor the secretary’s office receives the daily packages of manuscript sent 
in by full-time and part-time field collectors, and stencils the questionnaires on 
selected topics that go out periodically to the Commission’s helpers.’ In a separate 
room at the rear rests a new prize, the library of the great Von Sydow. The office 
of the Director, Professor James Delargy, whose vision and devotion created the 
Commission, occupies the second floor, together with the general library of stand- 
ard folklore dictionaries, studies, and journals being continually expanded by 
librarian Thomas Wall. Kevin Danaher’s office and photographs of material cul- 
ture, with the lecture room, take up the floor above. And on top of all lies the 
precious archives, with its thousands of notebooks of Gaelic tales directly written 
down from the words of the storytellers. In the next room archivist Sean O’Sulli- 
van steadily catalogues the materials according to the Swedish classification system 
adapted by him in the Handbook of Irish Folklore. The activities of the whole 
building, financed by the Irish Government on a present annual budget of eleven 


1See Caoimhin O Danachair, “Irish Folk Narrative on Sound Records,” Laos, 1 (1951), 
180-186; J. H. Delargy, ‘The Gaelic Story-Teller” (Rhys Memorial Lecture, 1945), Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 31 (1945), 177-221; Seamus O Duilearga (idem), “Irish Stories and 
Storytellers,” Studies, 31 (March, 1942), 31-46; David O'Neill, “Voices of Remote Time,” 
Columbia (Sept., 1951), 5, 23-24, and condensed as “The Ancient Voice of Ireland,” Catholic 
Digest, 16 (Nov., 1951), 50-54; Francis Shaw, “The Irish Folklore Commission,” Studies, 33 
(March, 1944), 30-44; Stith Thompson, “Folktale Collecting in Ireland,” Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, 2 (June, 1938), 53-58. 

2 They are sent to about four hundred persons, chiefly primary schoolteachers. “. . . each 
questionnaire is in effect a complete survey of the distribution of one aspect of oral tradition 
over the whole country. It is then possible . . . to mark on a blank map of Ireland, by means of 
symbols, the distribution of the tradition. . . . This may reveal surprising differences of custom 
from one area to another, or show that a tradition which is commonplace in one part of the 
country is entirely unknown in another,” Caoimhin © Danachair, “The Questionnaire 
System,” Béaloideas, 15 (1945), 204. 
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thousand pounds, testify dramatically to the scientific possibilities of folklore 
collecting. 

To see the other end of operations, the fieldwork, I took, on, November 28, 
1951, a train straight across Ireland from Dublin to County Kerry, until the ocean 
loomed up at Waterville. Three elegant tourist hotels and a cable station bring 
the modern world to this village of four hundred people, but in winter it looks 
bleak enough for the hardiest folklorist. Tadhg Murphy lives here, and ever since 
the Irish Folklore Commission set up shop, in 1935, he has collected for them, 
day and night, winter and summer, cycling into the countryside with his Ediphone 
machine packed in a box over the handlebars. (Tadhg bought a car shortly before 
I arrived, but forgot to release the emergency brake on a trial spin and when I 
came the car was in the repair shop.) He has just begun his ninety-first diary— 
the notebook describing the storytellers and the experiences of the collector, which 
accompanies the copybook of texts when they are transmitted to the archives. 
Literally Tadhg has grown gray collecting folklore. Immensely relishing his work, 
sprung himself directly from the people he visits, but well read and previously 
a teacher of modern Irish, Tadhg superbly fits the requirements of the professional 
field collector. Tadhg was born in 1896 on a farm twelve miles southeast of 
Waterville, spoke Irish as his first language, and grew up steeped in the folktales 
of his father. He had only the ordinary national schooling, plus a summer's 
course for the teaching certificate, and then spent ten years, from 1925 to 1935, 
as an itinerant teacher to adult night classes. When Professor Delargy came to the 
Ballinskelligs district in 1927, on his own linguistic researches, he met Tadhg, 
and promptly recognized his merit. That year the Irish Folklore Society was 
formed, and Tadhg contributed Gaelic tales to its journal, Béaloideas, until 
eight years later when the Vocational Education Committee of Kerry loaned 
him—permanently it seems—to the newly formed Irish Folklore Commission. 

Prominent people have beaten a path to Tadhg’s remote door. Walt Disney 
came by for a day, on the trail of leprechauns, and later sent over his writer 
Larry Watkins to work on the script that never blossomed. John McNulty of 
The New Yorker, visiting his ancestral land, paused long enough to get material 
for a pungent article. An editor of the Providence Journal, George W. Potter, 
spent a day watching Tadhg at work, and wrote about the experience in his 
paper and a book reprinted from his newspaper articles.’ (Potter went over, 
interestingly enough, on a memorial visit for a former editor of his paper, Alfred 
Williams, who in the 1880’s and 1890’s had shown keen interest in Irish culture 
and tradition.) * Professors have come from various countries, Stith Thompson 
from the United States, Sigurd Erixon from Sweden, Ingrid Boberg from Den- 
mark, to observe his field methods. I was only one of a procession. Tadhg can 
meet the literati as genially as the folk, for he brims with good humor and bursts 
with stories. More than any single oldtime shanachie he knows the repertory of 
the Dingle Peninsula, for Tadhg has visited them all and absorbed their tales, 

3George W. Potter, An Irish Pilgrimage (Providence, 1950). 

*For a purely folklore work by Alfred Williams see his Studies in Folksong and Popular 
Poetry, with a prefatory { »te by Edward Clodd (London, 1895). 
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and can outmatch any storyteller in the field. When I asked about a particular 
motif or theme, Tadhg invariably countered, “We have a fund of such stories 
in Irish folklore” (save only in the case of the tall tale). When an informant knows 
only a fragment of a tradition, as frequently happens, Tadhg can immediately con- 
nect the missing parts. Yet for all his years in the field he keeps hearing fresh 
items, and was jarred into astonishment to get a completely new tale from one 
of his oldest informants, Liam Stack, whom he took me to see the afternoon 
of November 29. 

If you want picturesqueness with your folklore, the thatched stone farmhouses 
lying among the hills and peat bogs of County Kerry provide an unbeatable 
setting. Driving into the hills our first afternoon together, Tadhg casually pointed 
to a little yellow house set like a flyspeck in the midst of empty stretching bogs 
and high ranges. “That’s the schoolhouse,” he said. Not another sign of life 
met the eye as far as one could see. But in the morning barefooted children trooped 
from lonely farmhouses for miles to converge at that building. Nine miles over a 
dirt road brought us to the mountainside dwelling where William Stack has 
lived since he was born, eighty years ago. Liam stood in front of a hayrick cutting 
plug tobacco for his pipe, with the mountain slope rising dizzily on one side 
and a blue loch lying at its foot on the other. The mountain mists curled up the 
valley as we spoke and dampened our bones, but still Liam and Tadhg talked on, 
although my frozen fingers could scarcely hold the notebook. Old Liam in his 
torn clothes, the white stubble of his beard covering the sharp clean features of 
the Irish farmer folk, and thickset, genial Tadhg with a felt hat tipped a bit 
rakishly over one ear, both puffing away at their pipes across the wooden gate, 
blended naturally into the rugged scenery. These external appearances can of 
course be entirely deceptive, and for example, Liam with all his talk of spirits 
and enchantments had never seen the fairies, while two days before, when lunch- 
ing at the faculty dining room in University College, I had heard a graduate 
doctor tell Séan, Kevin, and myself, with the utmost intensity, how at the age of 
two he had seen the fairies dancing on the green close by a fairy fort, which was 
shortly after desecrated by a workman who died within the year. The afternoon 
following our visit to Liam we called on blind, bedridden Michael Sugrue across 
the bay, and in that equally isolated farmhouse, with barefooted children scram- 
bling over the stone floor, his daughter mentioned spending five years in New 
York City as second cook in the staff of twenty-three serving steel millionaire 
George F. Baker. By and large the omens read correctly, however, and in this 
medieval corner of western Ireland a richly aged tradition pours from the tongues 
of the old men. 

The observer notices curiously how the rural families now take for granted 
the visits of the field collector. He has become an institution, like the priest and 
the postman, and receives a friendly welcome and often a high tea when he 
arrives. The old men respond eagerly to his coming, both from social pleasure 
and from a vague appreciation of the significance of the work. Here is collecting 
streamlined indeed: the bonds of a fading language and a county kinship, the 
sanction of the government, and the backlog of many congenial interviews, all 
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facilitate Tadhg Murphy’s task. He even tells (in a recent article in Béaloideas 
surveying his fifteen-years experience in collecting) how one shanachie whose 
neighbor he had called on felt deeply slighted that Tadhg had not come to collect 
from him! Still the demands on the collector’s patience, tact, good humor, and 
insight remain enormous. 

One wonders whether Tadhg, working all these years within the limited 
radius of his bicycle, has not exhausted the supply of folk tradition. In one respect 
he has, for he now rarely obtains the long narratives for which the shanachies are 
celebrated, and in consequence he has discarded his Ediphone machine and 
substitutes pencil and notebook. He finds this method more satisfactory, in that 
the storyteller never feels completely at ease talking into a microphone, while 
the collector still faces the arduous task of transcribing the record. However, 
Tadhg continues to uncover manifold traditions in other categories, such as the 
shorter anecdotal stories, or descriptions of the customs and observances classified 
in O’Sullivan’s Handbook, which he uses on occasion to steer the speaker’s 
recollections. Going through the handbook item by item with a well-stocked in- 
formant may take two years or more. Then again the fieldworker can never be 
sure he has exhausted the folk knowledge of even his most visited informants. 
Liam Stack told us only one complete tradition (when I asked him about Stephen 
O’Shea the charmer), but Tadhg had never heard it, and he kept shaking his 
head in amazement at this new local Sage. Gradually, however, Tadhg is enlarging 
his area, through field trips away from home in the summer, and now by means 
of his newly acquired automobile. The archivists in Dublin believe they can 
estimate the number of years required to gather the tradition in a given county, 
and they do not envisage the end of their collecting program for many years yet. 

The valiant work being done in Ireland can well serve as a model and a 
stimulus to other countries. Professor Delargy has long asserted the need for 
intensive collecting in the Gaelic-speaking islands and Highlands of Scotland, 
and results are now appearing. The recent Report of the Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland, Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries (Edinburgh: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1951), devotes an entire chapter to developing Pro- 
fessor Delargy’s recommendation for a National Folk Museum, to be administered 
through a National Folk Lore Commission for Scotland, with financial support 
from the government. This past year the University of Edinburgh has embarked 
on a collecting program, directed by Professor Kenneth H. Jackson (formerly of 
Harvard University), with one of Mr. Delargy’s fieldworkers, Calum Maclean, 
as a fulltime collector; Mr. Maclean is now in Sweden learning the language 
and the Swedish classification system as a preparatory step. An unusual feature 
of the University of Edinburgh plan lies in the coordinated activity of several 
departments, those of Linguistics, Phonetics, Music, and Celtic, in the collecting 
and recording; one record may provide dialect words, tonal stresses, a ballad tune, 
and a ballad text valuable for study in each field. As one result the budget for 
recording equipment amounts to fourfold the regular outlay for such apparatus, 
and the elaborate recording room with its own staff engineer demonstrates the 
benefits of this policy. 

From my two days with Tadhg Murphy I brought back the following local 
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tales, told both by himself and by the two storytellers we visited.’ They testify 
to the dispatch with which the visitor may acquaint himself with living Irish 
tradition, to further some special problem that engages him, perhaps after first 
investigating the archives in Dublin. For instance, an American folklorist might 
well desire to correlate Irish and Irish-American tradition. In spite of the vast 
Irish emigration to the United States over the past hundred years, we have no 
collections from these transplanted Irishmen. Here he can quickly and accurately 
ascertain, in a few days of directed fieldwork, what kind of narratives the emi- 
grants are likely to have brought over with them; what changes the American 
experience has wrought in the exported sagas; how awareness of the United 
States (in a country where every family has “Yank” relatives) has affected the 
folk tradition at home. The marvelous adventures of Shaun Palmer whom the 
fairies transported to New York, a saga collected by Tadhg in 1933, illustrates this 
American impact. On the transfer of tradition, the long master-tales probably have 
not crossed over and stayed alive, because, as Séan O'Sullivan points out, the 
professional shanachie delivers them in Gaelic; and similarly the vigorous fairy 
tradition fails to relocalize in the United States simply because the necessary fairy 
rings and fairy forts which the small folk habituate are lacking in the New World. 
On the other hand, the tenacious beliefs in “overlooking” with the evil eye, in 
the return of the unquiet dead, and in such otherworldly beings as the luricaun, 
the pooka, and “spirits,” could very easily blend into the New World scene. 

With respect to western Kerry, I soon learned from Tadhg its regional story- 
telling habits. The tall tale does not appear in local folk humor, but the noodle 
tale does—and he pointed out a hillside village in the distance named Kill Mhic 
Kiarainn, whose people are known as “iron fools,” and told me some Gothamite 
tales about them. “Spirits,” the souls of women violated by priests, are well 
known; the Devil is not. My inquiries about charming led rapidly into the local 
cycle about Stephen O’Shea, a noted curer of “overlooked” cattle a generation ago; 
and Tadhg took me past his house, a lonely, windswept cottage fronting the bay. 
The set formulas connected with overlooking soon fell into place: the cause— 
failure to say “God bless you” when praising some person or creature; the cure— 
spitting on the object and saying a prayer to place the evil elsewhere; the source— 
an evil power lodged in different parts of the body that may operate unconsciously 
as well as deliberately. Michael Sugrue explained: “The overlooking is hereditary 


5 Douglas Hyde has described very well this narrative type, “Irish folk-stories may roughly 
be divided into two classes, those which I believe never had any conscious genesis inside the 
shores of Ireland, and those which had. . . . To this second class belong also that numercus 
body of traditions rather than tales, of conversational anecdotes rather than set stories, about 
appearances of fairies, or ‘good people,’ or Tuatha De Danann, as they are also called; of 
pookas, leprechauns, ghosts, apparitions, water-horses, etc. These creations of folk-fancy seldom 
appear, as far as I have observed, in the folk-tale proper, or at least they only appear as 
adjuncts, for in almost all cases the interest of these regular tales centres round a human hero. 
Stories about leprechauns, fairies, etc., are very brief, and generally have local names and 
scenery attached to them, and are told conversationally as any other occurrence might be 
told, whereas there is a certain solemnity about the representation of a folk-tale proper” (Beside 
the Fire. A Collection of Gaelic Folk Stories. Ed., trans., and annotated by Douglas Hyde. 
With additional notes by Alfred Nutt. London: David Nutt, 1890, pp. xxxiv—xxxvi). 
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in families. It is either in the tongue or in the hand or in the leg or in the eye. 
Some people have it who are unaware of its possession. Old Conway had it, 
and his four sons had it, in the hand. Anything they touched, man or beast, was 
liable to suffer.” And he placed my hand emphatically on his own leg while 
he spoke, to indicate where the malign force might reside. 

Three of the stories in this sheaf match the fairy legends first collected by T. 
Crofton Croker in 1825, a proof of Croker’s basic trustworthiness. Pondering over 
the remarkable achievement of the Irish Folklore Commission in raising the 
technique of collecting and classifying to such high standards, a century after 
Croker made the first pioneer collection, one realizes the direct line of continuity 
that runs through this evolution. The IFC represents no sudden, unique eruption 
of folklore interest, but the fruition of a solid, century-long British development 
of folklore science. The English and Scottish folklorists reached their climax just 
before the first World War (although Edward Clodd lived till 1920 and Hartland 
till 1928), when the Irish enthusiasts picked up the gauntlet, establishing the 
Folklore Society of Ireland in 1927 and the Irish Folklore Commission in 1935. 
Different emphases are apparent of course, in the Irish stress on Gaelic tradition, 
on fieldwork, on Marchen, but they build on the English foundation. The pioneer 
group of English folklorists included two Dubliners, Croker and Keightley, one 
a collector and the other a comparer of fairy narratives. It was Hartland who 
made the classic study of the laws of fairy behavior, so conspicuous in Ireland, in 
The Science of Fairy Tales. The chief connecting figure between English and 
Irish folklorists is of course Alfred Nutt, who combined his scholarly studies 
of Celtic romance with a lively interest in Gaelic folktales, and asserted their 
folkloric kinship. He provided comparative notes to the Scottish Gaelic collection 
of MacInnes, an introduction to Jeremiah Curtin’s Tales of the Fairies and the 
Ghost World, and both annotations and commentary to Douglas Hyde’s Beside 
the Fire. The latter volume can well symbolize the confluence of the two groups, 
with the champion of scientific collecting in Gaelic lore teaming with one of the 
foremost English enthusiasts. Hyde’s successor, Professor James Delargy, was 
inspired by the example of Campbell of Islay to employ trained fieldworkers, the 
core idea of the Irish Folklore Commission. O’Sullivan’s splendid Handbook of 
Irish Folklore, articulating the sphere of the Commission’s work, adapts cate- 
gories devised by the Swedish ethnologists, but the Swedes themselves have 
produced no handbook; George Laurence Gomme issued the original Handbook 
of Folklore. The Swedes and the Irish have arrived at their present rapprochement 
from quite different routes, and their biases still reflect their traditions: material 
culture as against oral literature. The science of British folklore, first stimulated 
by Brand’s Popular Antiquities, culminates in the skilled Irish collecting. 


I. THE EVIL EYE 
1. “STEPHEN O’SHEA AND THE Map Doc” 
(WILLIAM STACK) 
Oh, I knew Stephen O’Shea—he was a herdsman in Derrinan, down in the next 


township, when I was about twenty. One Saturday night they had a big party at the 
house—there were doctors from France there and all. (Derrinan used to be a center 
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for smuggling woolens to the French for biandy and tobacco.) Stephen was tending 
the cows, when a mad dog bit one of them, and then bit Stephen when he tried to 
drive it away. Well, they killed the cow and they were going to kill Stephen, by 
smothering him between two ticks, as they used to do then. (There was a man in 
that district who was bitten by his own cat—he beat the cat, and it jumped on his 
horse and bit him in the neck—and they smothered him between two ticks.) But the 
doctor from France said not to kill him, but to put him to bed and have him look 
into a bowl of water in the morning, for three mornings. They asked Stephen what 
he saw in the bowl, and he said he only saw his own face. If he had seen the mad dog 
that would have been bad. So the doctor said Stephen was all right, and the cow 
was all right too and he would eat it, if nine leaves of ribleaf were put in a boiling 
pot with the first flesh, and then the ninth leaf thrown away. And they did that, and 
ate up the whole cow. 

I heard that from Stephen himself sixty years ago. That was before he became 
known as a charmer.® 


2. “STEPHEN O'SHEA AND THE OVERLOOKED Cow” 
(COLLECTED BY TADHG MURPHY FROM PAT FITZGERALD) 


There was a man of the surname of Curnain [who was my wife’s grandfather] 
and the first name of Timothy, who lived in Cluan Eachlann [the meadow of the 
steeds] about sixty years ago. He was driving home his cows one morning to be milked, 
and met a man on the way. The man singled out one of the cows which had the 
appearance of being a good milker. “Timothy,” said the man, “does that cow yield milk 
from her four paps?” “She does undoubtedly,” replied Timothy. He was scarcely 
twenty yards from the house at that time. When the cow reached the farmyard, her 
head and legs were struck together [i.e. she fell]. Timothy could not account for the 
happening. His hands and legs trembled. The people said one to the other that the 
cow must have been overlooked, so the horse was saddled, and they set off hurriedly. 
They went towards a man whose name was Stephen O’Shea, who lived at Muir- 
bhuibhch (sand dunes), and the story was told to him. They asked him if he could 
come along, that they had a sick cow. 

“I will, my dear,” Stephen replied, and away they went, and they reached Cluan 
Eachlann, and they examined the cow. “This cow has been overlooked,” said Stephen. 
“Some evil eye lay on her.” Stephen had some sort of charm which he used to set 
for a sick animal, and he knew from the words he repeated whether the cow had 
been overlooked or not. “Do you know,” he said, “if any stranger passed this way 


6“In old times, in Ireland, people afflicted with canine madness were put to death by 
smothering between two feather beds; the near relatives standing round until asphyxia was 
produced, and death followed” (Lady Wilde, Ancient Cures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland, 
London, 1890, p. 47). Apuleius as an ass bitten by a mad dog had a bowl of water placed 
before him; if he drank it he was healthy, if he backed away he had rabies (Lucius Apuleius, 
The Golden Ass, tr. Robert Graves, Penguin Books, 1950, p. 206). Tadhg later explained that 
ribleaf was locally known as the “healing herb,” and was actually ribwort or grass plantain; 
the efficacy of the herb was lost if its true name were mentioned. It is surprising that the 
people of Derrinan knew no folk remedy for hydrophobia. Black reports such treatments as 
applying stones, wolf skin, churchyard grass, the hair of the dog that bit you; drinking rue 
boiled in ale; passing between a priest’s legs; walking nine times around town on the Sabbath 
praying (William G. Black, Folk-Medicine, London, 1833, pp. 50, 69, 120, 144, 149, 154, 200). 
This tradition does not refer to Stephen O’Shea as a charmer, but suggests his possession of 
unusual power. 
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since morning?” “There did,” replied Timothy Courtney. “There was nothing wrong 
with the cow when I brought her home to be milked, until I met this man, and 
he asked me if that cow yielded milk from her four paps.” “That was the same man 
who overlooked this cow,” Stephen told him. “Spit three times on that cow.” He did 
so, and the complaint stopped. The cow was all right from that time on. 

This is a story that actually happened, as sure as you are writing it. 

(Mrs. Murphy: “My mother told us that many times. It was in her home it 
happened. She said it was a man named Shea who overlooked the cow.”)? 


3. “SHaun SicErson’s Cow Story” 
(TADHG MURPHY) 


This was told me by Shaun Sigerson of Rineen (the little peninsula). He was a 
very young lad at the time. A woman, his neighbor, had a sick cow, and sent for 
Stephen O’Shea, who lived about four miles away. When he came he said the charm, 
and could tell that it was a woman who had overlooked the cow. “Are there any women 
in town who are jealous of you?” he asked. “There is Mary——.” “No one named 
Mary ever overlooked,” he rebuked her sharply. 

The form of the charm was to say the secret prayers with his back to the fire, 
using unsalted butter—perhaps to banish the complaint into the stones. The overlooker 
has to come and spit on the animal and say “God bless you” three times.® 


4. “A Doustrer ConviNcED” 
(MICHAEL SUGRUE) 


An uncle of mine lived in Corrach (between Waterville and Ballinskelligs). He 
didn’t believe in overlooking. 

He was herding his cows near the roadside on a Sunday morning. He had four 
cows. A neighbor happened to come along on his way to Mass, and spent some time 
chatting with him. “These are four fine cows you have,” he said. He didn’t say 
“God bless the cows.” When he had made those remarks he continued on his way to 
Mass. The man had not gone very far when one of the cows got a seizure and fell. 


7 Translated from Tadhg © Murchadha, “Béaloideas 6 Uibh Rathach,” Béaloideas, 8 
(1938), 178-179 (“Folklore from Uibh Rathach”—a barony in Southwest Kerry). The belief 
in “overlooking” in Ireland and Gaelic Scotland has deep roots and a wide acceptance. It can 
be found in the pre-Christian legend of Balor that still survives orally (A. H. Krappe, Balor 
with the Evil Eye, Columbia University, New York, 1927, p. 9). For collections of Irish and 
Scottish evil eye stories see Lady Gregory, Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland (2 series, 
New York & London, 1920), I, 127-166, “The Evil Eye—the Touch—the Penalty”; Lady 
Wilde, Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and Superstitions of Ireland, 2 vols. (Boston, 1887), 
I, 36-48, “The Evil Eye”; R. C. Maclaglan, Evil Eye in the Western Highlands (London, 
1902). These collectors all agree on the action of the evil eye often being independent of the 
will of the possessor. (Gregory, 1902, I, 131-132; Wilde, 1887, I, 43; Maclaglan, 1902, p. 35.) 
A superb series of verbal charms to banish the evil eye can be found in Alexander Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadelica. Hymns and Incantations with illustrative notes on words, rites, and 
customs, dying and obsolete: orally collected in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland and 
translated into English (Edinburgh, 1900), II, 43 ff. 

®Maclaglan found that more “overlooking” stories dealt with cattle than with any other 
beasts (1902, p. 53, and examples, pp. 53-61). For the idea of banishing the evil to another 
spot see ibid., p. 214, “Putting Elsewhere.” 
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My uncle called him back, and then the neighbor repeated the prayer, and the cow got 
on his legs again. After that my uncle no longer disbelieved in the evil eye.® 


5. “THe Priest wHO OVERLOOKED HIS OWN Horst” 
(MICHAEL SuGRUE) 


This man, named Casey, lived in the glen near Ballinskelligs—Bealach Nagctl. He 
used to set charms. The clergy of the parish denounced him, and refused him the 
sacraments unless he promised to give up charm-setting. He used to make a little 
money out of it. 

One Sunday the curate at Ballanskelligs went to the glen on horseback on a young 
spirited horse to celebrate Mass. And when Mass was over the congregation as was 
the custom at the time loitered on the road outside the church. And Casey happened 
to be in the congregation. The priest mounted his horse and started off at a brisk canter 
on his way back to Ballinskelligs. He had not gone very far, when suddenly his horse 
stumbled and fell underneath him and lay on the road as if it were dead. The priest 
tried every means to get the horse on its legs again, but failed. In the meantime 
the congregation rushed towards him, and did their best to help him to get the horse 
up. But all their efforts failed. 

Suddenly a member of the congregation said, “If Dennis Casey were here, he 
would probably do some good for the horse.” The priest overheard the remark and 
he told him to fetch Casey along. Casey came along and repeated the words of the 
charm over the stricken horse, and the horse immediately got on its legs again, shook 
herself three times, and was as well as ever. The priest thanked him and said, “I'd 
rather than the price of the horse that I’d know who did her harm.” “You yourself did 
her harm,” replied Casey. “How?” “I will tell you,” said Casey. “When you got on 
the horse’s back, you said in your own mind that it was grand to have the horse to 
ride on. But you didn’t say ‘God bless her.’” 

The clergy never interféred with Casey afterward.'° 


6. “Tue Pic” 


(MICHAEL SUGRUE) 


This old woman lived in Sosa. She was his sister’s mother-in-law. She was fattening 
a pig for the fair. There was a neighbor living next door and he had a little garden. 
Matches were not as numerous at that time, and the custom was when you'd light 
your pipe you'd call at the neighbor’s house for a light. So this old man did that, 
and the pig happened to be eating a mess on the floor out of a wooden trough, and 
he started to praise the pig. “That’s a fine pig you have,” he said, without saying 
“God bless you.” She said, “It’s hard for the pig to be good, he isn’t getting enough 
food.” So immediately the pig took its head from the mess and staggered and reeled 
around two or three times and fell on the kitchen floor. When the man saw the pig 
falling, he ran towards her and started spitting on her. It was of no avail. 

The old woman said, “Stop that now, and repeat these words after me. ‘If it is I did 
you harm or overlooked you, may God and His Blessed Mother bless you.’” And 


* Maclaglan, 1902, p. 88, “Conversion to Belief in Evil Eye”; Lady Gregory, 1920, I, 134, 
gives practically the same episode. 

20 Dennis Casey, like Stephen O’Shea, is a charm-setter, with power to counteract the over- 
looker; cf. Maclaglan, 1902, p. 98, “Hurter and Healer.” 
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immediately that he repeated those words, the pig raised her head and got up. In 
the course of a few days the pig came out of it all right." 


7. “Tue Evi Eye or BRENNAN” 
(MICHAEL SUGRUE) 


There was a Brennan man living at the cross at Kinaird. He had it in the eye. 
He made his living fishing. He was out on the sea one night fishing with his crew 
and he saw a pollock jumping in the sea. He looked in the direction in which the 
pollock jumped, and when the pollock struck the surface of the water, it remained 
dead on top of the water. The crew rowed towards the pollock, and found that its 
backbone was broken in two halves. 

His name was John Brennan—a very pious man, Shaun of the prayers—an itin- 
erant, a poor traveling man. He was reputed to have an evil eye. It was the custom 
of the priests to visit at each house, say Mass, collect dues. John Brennan used to 
follow the priests on those occasions (to get a free meal). And the curate he knew that 
John was possessed of the evil eye. 

After the “station” was over the curate started to come along on horseback. There 
was an old gentleman, Sigerson (a middleman, a petty landlord), lived down near 
the sea [where Professor Delargy later stayed], who was taking his usual morning 
walk. He met the priest, and they chatted awhile. So as they were engaged in the 
conversation, the curate glanced towards the east, and he saw a horse and carriage 
approaching, with a parson who lived in Waterville. He was on his way to the Coast 
Guard station at Ballinskelligs to conduct a service for the crew. But he was driving 
at a very quick rate, and the curate drew John’s attention to him. “Now, John,” 
he said, “there’s a good opportunity of trying out the power of that eye of yours.” 

John turned around and looked to the east, and immediately he did so the horse 
plunged forward and dropped on the road, upsetting the carriage and throwing the 
parson onto a clump of briars on the roadside. When the curate saw what had happened, 
he was shocked. “Oh, John,” he said, “run at once and restore the horse.” “No, Father,” 
said John, “you go, because you’ve got the power.” “Oh, no, John,” he said, “you go, 
because it was you did the harm.” So John went, and repeated the words of the 
prayer over the stricken horse [cf. no. 6, “The Pig”], and the horse jumped up 
immediately, and the parson resumed his journey.’? 


II. DEMONIC BEINGS* 


11 This anecdote specifies the words of the evil-dispelling prayer. Cf. Maclaglan, 1902, p. 104, 
“Forms of Incantation”; he refers to W. Mackenzie, Gaelic Incantations, with Translations 
(Inverness, 1895). James Napier, Folk Lore: or, Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland 
within this Century (Paisley, 1879), pp. 36-37, gives a detailed ritual to remove “a blink of an 
ill e’e,” known as scoring aboon the breath. 

12Lady Wilde, 1887, I, 37-38, tells of a nameless man with so powerful an evil eye his 
neighbors compelled him to wear a black patch over it; to help a weeping boy whose pet 
pigeon had flown to the top of a castle, he removed the patch, gazed at the pigeon, and caused 
it to fall unharmed to the ground. Black, 1833, pp. 21-22, cites a Lancashire man whose 
glances withered a pear tree. 

18 These samples of demonic legends bear out the assertion of Douglas Hyde that the Devil 
and witches, so prevalent in England and on the Continent, rarely appear in Ireland, which 
has its own special creatures (Legends of Saints and Sinners, coll. and trans. from the Irish by 
Douglas Hyde, Dublin, Cork and Belfast, n. d., p. ix). Yeats also remarks on the absence of 
Devil-compact stories (Lady Gregory, 1920, I, 276, n. 11). 
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8. “Tue Spirit oF THE ToBacco” 
(COLLECTED BY TADHG MURPHY FROM SEAN O’SULLIVAN ) 


We heard there was an old woman long ago who used to be seen underneath a 
little bridge each night smoking a pipe. People used to see her there at an unusual 
hour at night. Well, there was a poor man (we don’t know whether he was young 
or old) who lived near the place, and it so happened that he had no tobacco. He said 
to himself as night came on, “I will go to this old woman who is underneath the 
bridge. Perhaps she will give me a smoke.” He did, and when he approached her, she 
handed him the pipe. When he had smoked of the pipe to his satisfaction, he handed 
it back to her, and he prayed for her. He said, “May the Lord have mercy on your 
soul, and on the souls of your dead, and of all the souls of the world combined.” She 
herself smoked the pipe again, and handed it to him a second time. He drew another 
blast from the pipe, and he handed it back to her again and prayed for her as he had 
already prayed. She handed him the pipe a third time, and he drew another pull from 
it. He gave her the same prayer again a third time. 

She then told him that that was the duration of her purgatory, that she was now 
all right, that her purgatory was finished. That was the purgatory placed on her, 
until somebody would come along, take the pipe from her, pray for her soul, and 
for all the souls of the faithful departed. 

They say that is how the custom of smoking tobacco at wakes originated.'* 


9. “How THe Guerins Got THerr NAME” 
(HEARD BY TADHG MURPHY FROM SEVERAL INFORMANTS ) 


There was a fisherman in Ballinskelligs, just across the bay, who was coming 
home one night late, and on his way home he met the pooka. He took it to be a 
horse. He stared at the pooka, and suddenly the pooka addressed him and said, “Get 
on my back, and I'll give you a ride to my home.” He got on the pooka’s back. The 
pooka started to jump and rear, and after a while he set off in full gallop, along by 
the cliffs of the sea and through briars and brambles and every type of crosscountry. 
And the poor fisherman was almost scared to death. The pooka kept going at full 
gallop until the cock crew. (All spirits and ghosts and fairies were laid at first 
cockcrow.) He landed the fisherman at the first spot he met him and left him there. 
So the poor man ambled home as best he could, exhausted and weary and terrified 
after his experience with the pooka. 

The next day he met a blacksmith who lived in the vicinity, and he told him what 
had happened the previous night. “And I’ve got to go fishing tonight again,” he 
said, “and I’m afraid of meeting the pooka.” “Don’t worry,” said the smith, “I'll give 
you a remedy by which you'll turn the tables on the pooka. Come along with me 
to the forge.” They both went to the forge, and the smith made him a pair of iron 
anklets or spurs with sharp spikes sticking out. “Now,” said the smith, “take those 
along with you tonight, and if you happen to meet the pooka, and he suggests taking 


14Translated from Béaloideas, 8 (1938), 176 (see n. 7). The informant was an 83-year-old 
native of Call-a-ghoirtan. Cf. Sean O Suilleabhain, A Handbook of Irish Folklore (The 
Folklore of Ireland Society, 1942), p. 482, “Spirits in Female Form.” In “Saved by 
a Pipe,” in Peasant Lore from Gaelic Ireland, collected by Daniel Deeny (London, 1890), pp. 
19-22, Charley Ann tells how his father met a stranger on horseback late at night, to whom 
he gave a pipe of tobacco, mentioning God’s Name, whereon he disappeared in a lump of 
fire, shortly reappearing, however, to save him from a hideous thing that jumped on his mare. 
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you for a ride, accept his invitation, get on his back, and don’t hesitate to use the spurs 
freely on his flanks.” 

So he did. He went fishing again that night, and on his way home he met the 
pooka on the same spot where he had met him the previous night. “Well,” said the 
pooka, “would you like a ride tonight?” “Oh, certainly, I’d be very pleased.” “Get on 
my back.” He jumped on his back, and immediately the pooka started his pranks 
again, to jump and rear, and the fisherman started to use his spurs mercilessly on the 
pooka’s flanks. So the pooka didn’t take him very far on this occasion. He was very 
glad to get rid of him. His flanks and sides were punctuated and torn and lacerated 
from the spurs. So he brought him back after a short while and let him down where 
he found him. “Now,” said the fisherman, “although tonight’s ride was very short, I 
enjoyed it immensely, and I should very much like to ride on you tomorrow night.” 
“You'll be very welcome,” said the pooka, “but don’t bring those sharp points along 
with you.” 

The fisherman went fishing again the next night, but he didn’t meet the pooka, 
and that is how the surname Guerin (“the people with the sharp points”) originated. 

The pooka looks like a pony with a long shaggy mane; he sticks his head between 
a person’s legs and throws him on his back.** 


10. “THe LuxaracAn” 
(MICHAEL SUGRUE) 


A. The luharacan was a shoemaker, a little man about three feet. A man happened 
to come on him one day and snapped his purse. The luharacdn told him, “Look behind 
you and see the crowd.” The man said, “Never mind the crowd, but hand out the 
purse.” He gave him the purse, and the following wish also: “A white house on a 
height to you, a fine-looking woman to you, and the praise of the neighbors to you.” 
The man thought he had cursed him. “Oh, here is your purse,” he said, handing him 
back the purse. The luharacdn then changed the wish and said, “A small low house 
to you in a hollow, a rusty woman to you, and the face of the neighbors to you.” 


18T. Crofton Croker first introduced the “Phooka” (sic) to English readers (“The Spirit 
Horse,” in Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, ed. Thomas Wright, 5th ed., 
London, 1898, pp. 130-135). Yeats thus describes him: “The Pooka, recté Ptica, seems essen- 
tially an animal spirit. . .. He has many shapes—is now a horse, now an ass, now a bull, now 
a goat, now an eagle. Like all spirits, he is only half in the world of form” (Jrish Fairy and 
Folk Tales, ed. W. B. Yeats, New York, The Modern Library, n. d., p. 100). Yeats prints two 
Pooka stories, “The Piper and the Pica,” pp. 101-103, an original Gaelic tale translated by 
Douglas Hyde, in which the Ptica teaches a semi-idiot to play the pipes; and “The Kildare 
Pooka,” pp. 112-115, reprinted from Patrick Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts 
(London, 1866), in which the Pooka resembles the Scandinavian house goblin. Similarly Lady 
Wilde’s “The Phouka” (1887, I, 87-90), follows the formula of the fairy helper who ceases 
domestic work when rewarded with fine clothes. Kennedy in his original note (1886, p. 126) 
recognized the un-Irish character of the Kildare Pooka, but his story of “The Pooka of Murroe” 
(1886, pp. 124-126) where an aerial he-goat drops on a benighted traveler, runs to form. 
See also O Suilleabhdin’s Handbook, 1942, pp. 485-486. In his Irish Popular Superstitions 
(Dublin, c. 1852), p. 14, W. R. Wilde refers to the belief that the “pooca” defiles the black- 
berries as he rides over them at Michaelmas and Holly-eve. Popularized collections containing 
Pooka stories are D. R. McAnally, /rish Wonders (Boston and New York, 1888), pp. 17-35, 
“Taming the Pooka”; Barry O'Connor, Turf-Fire Stories & Fairy Tales of Ireland (New York, 
1890), pp. 305-311, “The Phooka”; John O'Hanlon, Jrish Folk Lore (Glasgow and London, c. 
1870), pp. 20-29, “Lackeen Castle, O’Kennedy, and the Phooka.” 
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The house on the height would attract attention, the good-looking woman would 
arouse jealousy, and the neighbors’ praise would bring the evil eye. 

B. A man in Port Magee caught a luharacdn. This happened as late as thirty 
years ago. The man was looking for wreckage, and he came on him in a cave by the 
seashore making shoes. He ran towards him and caught him with both hands, and 
told him to hand over his purse. “Oh,” said the luharacdn, “look behind you and 
see all those people. They’re going to throw you over the cliff.” The man suddenly 
looked around him, and saw nobody. When he looked back again, the luharacd4n had 
disappeared. He held only two blades of hay in his hands.'¢ 


11. “A FUNERAL FROM THE OTHER WorLp” 
(COLLECTED BY TADHG MURPHY FROM JERRY SHEA) 


I happened to be south in Kill Mac Eoin; there’s a daughter of mine married 
there, Nora. Well, the old man, Nora’s father-in-law, was telling me a story that 
happened to a neighbor. 

He was a carman named O’Shea, who used to take butter and eggs to Cork from 
Kill Mac Eoin. Late one night he was returning from Cork, after disposing of his 
groceries in the shops in Eyres, about four miles from his home. And as he was 
coming home he met a funeral coming against him, going to the north. So he pulled 
in his horse at the roadside, to let the funeral pass by. It was a bright night, and he 
saw a man at the extreme end of the funeral procession. And as he passed he 
attemped to kick the carman. “Shame, shame for ever,” a woman spoke. “Don’t ever 
strike the father of the children.” (O’Shea had a large young family.) 

And who should that woman happen to be but Mary Murphy who lived in 
Eyres. She told him the whole story afterwards. “Ah,” said Mary to him, “you should 
have come out of the cart, and walked a few steps in the funeral procession. (That was 
according to old tradition, to walk three paces of mercy.) The funeral came from the 
East Indies to the cemetery west of Eyres, Kill Katharne, with the corpse either of a 
woman or a man, and I was with them.” 

Glory be to God, wasn’t it far away they came!?’ 


12. “Tue CattLe Buyer” 
(TADHG MURPHY) 


At a fair in Castletown Beare this man saw a stranger buy quite a number of cattle. 
The stranger bought from him also. Then he drove the cattle down to the pier and 
out into the sea, on top of the water. At a certain distance they disappeared. A number 


16The fairy shoemaker appears under various similar names. Croker called him the Cluri- 
caune (1898, pp. 127-129); Lady Wilde, the Leprehaun (1887, I, 103-105); Kennedy, the 
Lurikeen (1866, pp. 130-131); Tobias Kavanagh, the Luaracans in his series of Kilkenny folk- 
tales, Béaloideas, 2 (1929), 16-17. Kavanagh gives nine references, in English and Gaelic. 
Other names are given in O Stilleabhain’s Handbook, 1942, p. 492. 

17The informant, an 86-year-old native of Ardgroon, County Cork, told Tadhg this story 
Sept. 17, 1951. As Lady Wilde explains this type of tradition, “The souls of the dead who may 
happen to die abroad greatly desire to rest in Ireland. And the relations deem it their duty 
to bring back the body to be laid in Irish earth. But even the dead will not rest peaceably 
unless laid with their forefathers and their own people, and not amongst strangers” (1887, I, 
153). Cf. O Suilleabhdin’s Handbook, 1942, pp. 491-492, “Supernatural Funerals”; Caoimhin 
© Danachair, “The Funeral Path,” Béaloideas, 17 (1947), 224; Deeney, 1890, pp. 8-11, “A 
Midnicht Funeral.” 
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of years afterward he saw the same buyer, and stared at him. “Are you the cattle 
jobber who drove the cattle into the sea?” he asked. The jobber came over to him 
and blew a puff of breath under his eyes, so he lost his sight immediately. “You'll 
never see me again, nor anything else,” he said.’* 


13. “THe Return oF My UNCLE FROM THE Drab” 
(MICHAEL SUGRUE) 


My uncle, Dan Dennahy, from my mother’s side, lived in Tooreen in the glen, 
His father was a widower and had six in the family, of whom Dan was the eldest. 
There was a widow living in the village also with three in family, and Dan’s father 
wanted to make a match with the widow. Dan was very much opposed, and made 
some reference to the woman’s character. The remark reached the widow, who 
said, “May God not forgive him until I forgive him.” The marriage fell through. 

When Dan grew up he got married in Toreen and had four in family. He went 
down to the sea looking for wreckage on a Sunday morning. It happened to be the 
last day of the Old Year, the thirty-first of December. Next day was New Year’s 
Day. He had no coat on when he was drowned in attempting to take some wreckage. 
He was swept away by a wave, and ail he had on was a frieze pants and waistcoat. 
The sea was so violent at the place where he was drowned that he was dashed to pieces 
immediately. In about half an hour’s time a leg of the pants and half the waistcoat 
were cast ashore. His body was never found. 

Well, this woman, the widow, lived in a bothan (a little hut) with her three 
children. And the next night, New Year’s night, the three children had gone to bed, 
and she remained up by the kitchen fire. She used to smoke a pipe, and she wanted 
to have a smoke before retiring. There was no light in the kitchen (at that time there 
were no lamps), only the glow thrown out by the fire. She had the pipe lighted, 
when suddenly it fell out of her mouth into her dress. She started to look for the 
pipe. She searched her dress and couldn’t find it. She was wondering where it could 
have gone to. Suddenly she raised her head and saw Dan sitting on the rack with the 
pipe in his mouth. 

“Are you Dan?” she said. 

“I am,” said he. “Don’t be in the least bit afraid of me. It isn’t to do you any harm 
I have come. I came to ask you to forgive myself and my sister Mary that is in America, 
to take the curse off us.” 

“Oh, I am forgiving everyone dead and alive,” she said. Then she asked him 
where were his bones. 

“Yerra, Peg,” he said, “it doesn’t matter where the bones are as long as the soul 
is all right.” She then asked him how were things on the other side, and the answer 
he made her was, “Those who deserve it have a good time, but those who do not, 
have not.” She then asked him where was his purgatory. He said it was in his 
father’s house, and he made an appointment with her to meet him at his father’s 
house on a certain night. 

She went to the house and met him there, and started a chat with him in the 
presence of the members of his family. The family did not see him, nor were they able 
to hear his part of the conversation. But they heard hers. They heard all the questions 
which she put to him, but they were unable to hear his answers. The members of 


18This fragmentary tale belongs to the cycle of fairy traditions involving the Magic Oint- 
ment, discussed by E. S. Hartland in The Science of Fairy Tales (London & New York, 1916), 
pp. 59 ff. 
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the family used to get his sign on the floor. When lighting his pipe, when alive, his 
method was to pull out a coal from the fire, turn the mouth of the pipe over the coal, 
and press it down into the bowl, which therefore bruised the spark against the floor. 
[Tadhg demonstrated this procedure to me.] Next morning the family used to find the 
sign of the spark on the flag of the fire. 

Tadhg: “That was quite an experience!” 

Michael: “He had others!” 

This woman Peg happened on some occasion to go down to the glen in the month 
of March. And when she reached the Bealach Cun (mountain pass), she met a crowd of 
people on the northern side of the Bealach. And she thought that all that ever left 
the world were in the glen. All the glen was full of people. She continued on her 
journey, and when she got halfway through the crowd this man, Dan, stepped out of 
the crowd and spoke to her. He told her to turn back. “And when you go down to 
my aunt’s house” (in the direction she had come), “go in there, and when you'll be 
inside the threshold, a shower of hailstones will come, and that will scatter us. And go 
home and have some other day to come on your journey.” 

So she went back, and had only put her foot inside the threshold when the heavy 
shower of hail fell.*® 


It]. LOCAL TRADITIONS 


14. “Poor JACK OF THE THORN” 
(TADHG MURPHY) 


This man, a small farmer with a small patch of land in Kerry, derived his name 
from a whitethorn bush which grew at the back of his house. He was a poor simple 
man, illiterate, who believed in dreams. He dreamt on three occasions that if he went 
to the Bald Bridge of Limerick he would come into the possession of a large treasure, 
on condition that he remained on the bridge for three days. He told his wife about 
the dream, and that he intended going to the Bald Bridge of Limerick to see if his 
dream would come true. “Ah, you silly old man,” said the wife, “your dreams are all 
nonsense. Stay at home.” “No,” said Shaun, “T’ll start off tomorrow morning and try 
my fortune.” 

So he set off, on foot of course, and never stopped until he came to the Bald Bridge 
of Limerick. And he started his vigil on the bridge. He walked up and down all day, 
and still no treasure came. He took lodgings in a little house beside the bridge at 
night, and resumed his vigil early next morning, and spent the day on the bridge 
again. And still no treasure appeared. He took lodgings again in a little house at 
night. And on the third day about midday, as he was standing on the bridge, a 
man came up to him and addressed him. “Pardon me, stranger,” he said, “I don’t want 
to be curious,” he said, “but I have noticed you on this bridge during the past two 
days, and I’m curious to know what is your business.” So Shaun told him the story 
about his dream and the treasure. “Ah, poor silly man,” he said. “Go back home to 
Kerry, and don’t be wasting your time here. I also dreamt of a treasure which was 


19 As the Handbook points out, “In Irish tradition the dead and the fairies appear to be 
inextricably mingled. People whe tell stories about them are not always quite clear as to 
whether the fairies or the dead are being spoken of” (O Suilleabhdin, 1942, pp. 245-246). See 
ibid., “The Return of the Dead,” pp. 244-250, esp. p. 247, “Dead Seek Help”; Yeats, /rish Fairy 
and Folk Tales, pp. 139-155, “Ghosts”; Jeremiah Curtin, Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost- 
World (London, 1895); Kennedy, 1866, pp. 180-192. 
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supposed to be hidden in a little farm in Kerry at the back of the house of a man named 
Poor Jack of the Thorn, under a whitethorn bush. And I suppose the man does not 
exist.” 

So Shaun returned home very well pleased with the result of the information which 
he gleaned from the stranger. And when he got home he got a spade and digged 
under the whitethorn bush. And he had not digged very deep when he came on a 
large iron pot, with the lid on. He lifted the pot, and it was rather heavy. He 
removed the lid, and the pot was full of gold. He bore the pot into the house and 


removed the treasure, and hid it carefully in some corner of the house. His wife 7 


took possession of the empty pot, and used it for cooking purposes in the kitchen. 
Some time afterwards a poor scholar happened to come on that way, and asked 
for a night’s lodgings. And Jack said he was quite welcome. So they sat by the 
kitchen fire at night, and Shaun’s wife put a pot of potatoes to boil on the fire for 
supper. The glow of the fire lighted up the side of the pot, and the poor scholar 
noticed some writing or characters on the side of the pot, and he was able to decipher 


the writing. “Where did you get that pot?” he asked. “To tell you the truth,” he 


said, “I don’t know where it came from. It has been in the house since my grand- , 


father’s time.” “Well,” said the poor scholar, “wherever it came from, I have deciphered 
the writing on the pot, and it states that there is twice as much on the other side.” 

Next morning the poor scholar went on his way, and when he had left, Jack 
(Shaun) got a spade again and went and digged at the other side of the farm bush, 
and found two pots of gold. So Shaun was then the richest man in the county of 
Kerry, as the result of his dream. 

(“That was one of the first stories I heard from my father—he used to tell it 
often. He died in 1928, at the age of 84. That was in Skehanagh in the parish of 
Cahardaniel, twelve miles south of Waterville.” 

Mrs. Murphy: “I used to believe those stories till after I was married. If your 
father and mother believed it you believed it.”)?° 


15. “Oxttver CROMWELL AND THE WALL” 
(TADHG MURPHY, HEARD FROM HIS FATHER) 


When Oliver Cromwell had become master of England he was naturally very 
interested in securing the country against invasion, and he thought it would be a 
good plan to build a stout stone wall along the coast. He always kept a Black Bible, 
which was usually carried about by his footman. So when he got the idea of building 
the wall he acted on it immediately, and set out for the nearest coast accompanied by 
his footman to start building the wall. It was a very warm day in midsummer, and he 
and the footman were on foot. When he reached the coast he felt very tired and 
sleepy. He told his footman that he would lay down for a while and rest before 


20The cycle of London Bridge legends was treated at length by George Laurence Gomme 
in Folklore as an Historical Science (London, c. 1908), pp. 13-33, in an attempt to prove the 
ancient importance of London as reflected in folk tradition. He gives no Irish examples, al- 
though the legend gets attached to many bridges. See Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The 
Types of the Folk-Tale (Helsinki, 1928), no. 1645, “The Treasure at Home.” Close parallels 
that contain the final episode of the poor scholar are Caoimhin O Danachair, “The Hidden 
Treasure,” Béaloideas, 17 (1947), 222-223, which also refers to Ball’s (sic) Bridge, Limerick; 
and Lady Gregory, 1920, II, 35. Cf. also Croker, 1898, pp. 293-304, “Dreaming Tim Jarvis”; 
Padraig O Tuathail, “The Crock of Gold,” Béaloideas, 7 (1937), 75-76. 
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starting the wall. “And you take charge of that Bible,” he said, “while I’m asleep. And 
on no account open it.” 

Cromwell lay down and fell into a sound sleep, and was soon snoring loudly. And 
when the footman found his master asleep, curiosity seized him. “I'll see for myself,” 
he said, “what is in this Bible that my master is so particular about.” He opened the 
Bible, and suddenly a crowd of little men issued forth and swarmed on the shore 
like ants on an anthill. And they all started shouting loudly, “Give me work, give me 
work, give me work.” The poor footman looked at them terrorstricken, fearing their 
shouting would wake his master. “I got no work for you,” he said, “but if you wish 
you can start making ropes out of the sand.” So they got to work immediately and 
tried making ropes out of the sand. But of course the task was an impossible one. 
“We can’t do the job,” they said. “Well, if you can’t,” said the footman, “get right 
back here again into the Bible.” So they trooped back. And when the footman found 
the last man within he slammed the Bible. 

After a while Cromwell awoke, and he told the footman to hand him the Bible. 
The footman did so, and he opened it. But if he did, no man came forth from the 
Bible. “Ah, my good man,” he said to the footman, “I’m afraid you opened the Bible 
while I was asleep. And that will leave England forever without a protective wall.” ** 


16. “THe Peopte or Kitt Muic Kiarinn” 
(TADHG MURPHY) 


(A village in the parish of Dromaid about eight miles northeast of Waterville. Its 
inhabitants were referred to in Gaelic as the “iron fools.”) 


“The Story of the Bridge” 


At that time, about one hundred and twenty years ago, the principal butter market 
for Munster was in Cork city, and the farmers took their butter in firkins to Cork 
on horseback, a hundred weight in each firkin. The horse had a straddle on its back 
and two firkins were suspended on each side of the straddle, with another firkin on 
top. They usually set out for the market in fairly large parties, on an appointed day. 

So the people of Kill Mhic Kiarainn set out for Cork city one day with their 
horses and packs. At that time bridges were unknown in that part of the country. 
Rivers and streams were usually forded in shallow places. So on their way through 
the county of Cork they came upon a bridge, and they gazed at it in wonder and 
astonishment. They halted their horses and held a consultation. One of the men said 
that this was surely some trap which was set for their destruction. “And I think,” he 
said, “it would be a very grave risk to cross it with our valuable horses.” They all in 
turn expressed their opinion about the safety of crossing the bridge. Finally one of 
the men who had the reputation of being the wisest of the party volunteered to 
step on the bridge and test it with his feet to see if it would hold up a man. He stepped 
on the bridge, assuming a very brave air, and marched backwards and forwards 
about a dozen times. He then called out to the party, “Drive over the brown mare. I 
think this ford has a solid foundation.” So the whole party crossed the bridge. 


“The Story of the Clock” 


On another occasion they were going to Cork with butter, and they came on a clock 
which happened to be in the middle of the road. Clocks were then unknown in their 


21See © Suilleabhdin’s Handbook, 1942, p. 521, under “Historical Tradition—Individual 
Personages—Oliver Cromwell.” 
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district, and they had never seen a clock before. Somebody had lost this clock. They 
stopped their horses, and fear seized them. They were afraid to approach the clock 
fearing that it might be some infernal machine. They kept at a safe distance, and each 
in turn expressed his opinion about the clock. Finally they came to the conclusion 
that it was a serpent. And there and then one of the party was told off to destroy the 
serpent. 

He walked over to the roadside fence and took a large stone from off the fence, 
and placed it on his shoulder. He walked very cautiously out on to the center of the 
road, fearing he should disturb the serpent. He threw the stone with a crash on the 
body of the serpent, and broke the clock in smithereens. And as a result the clock was 
disemboweled, and the wheels and works were scattered all over the road. He stood 
over the wreckage, very proud of his feat. “Ah, boys,” he said, “it is a good job that 
we destroyed this serpent, because if she had lived she would have filled the country- 
side with young serpents.” 


(I can remember when it was a rare sight to see a clock in the house. The time 
was usually told by the sun in the morning, when it shone on the kitchen door.) * 


IV. AMERICA IN IRISH LORE 


17. “SEAN PaLMer’s VoYAGE WITH THE FarriEs” 
(COLLECTED BY TADHG MURPHY FROM WILLIAM BRADLEY) 


The extraordinary story below represents a grafting of twentieth-century 
Irish experience onto the sanctioned themes of Irish fairy lore. The Irish migration 
to the United States in the last century has established a network of kinships 
across the Atlantic that embraces virtually every Irish family. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Murphy, for example, asked me to look up their brother and sister living in 
New York and Boston, on my return, Sedn Palmer’s wish to see his well-to-do 
relatives, friends, and old sweetheart in America could properly be satisfied by 
the traditional transporters of Irish folk to remote, exotic places—the fairies. 

Tadhg told me this story just as I was leaving Waterville. He collected it in 
Gaelic from William Bradley, who had heard Seén Palmer tell it, in June, 1933, 
when Mr. Bradley was seventy-five. Rineen Ban, Sean’s home, is a little village 
four miles from Waterville on the southwest side of Ballingskelligs Bay. Tadhg 
describes Liam Bradley as “a small farmer and water-keeper, a grand step- 
dancer, gay, light-hearted, and possessing an inexhaustible fund of Gaelic stories, 
anecdotes, and songs.” 

I attempted to secure the original text of the narrative from the archives in 
Dublin, but it proved to be missing. Tadhg looked through his old notebooks, 
and by luck found the tale as he had originally taken it down in his field notes. 
Below is his translation, faithful to the Gaelic idiom. 


Sen Palmer, he lived in Rinneen Ban. He had a small farm, and owned a fishing 
boat—he fished during the summer season. He was married and had three children 
growing up. Now, Se4n was very fond of tobacco—he was a very hard smoker— 
and would prefer to go without his meals any day than to go without a smoke of 
his clay pipe, and at that time shops were few and far between. The country folk 


22 This type of Indo-European humorous story was treated at length by W. A. Clouston in 
The Book of Noodles (London, 1888). 
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had to depend on huckstering egg-women who visited them once a month perhaps, 
to buy their eggs, to supply their various household needs—tobacco, soap, needles, 
pins, etc., which they exchanged for the housewives’ eggs. They sold tobacco for a 
penny a finger—the middle finger of the right hand from the top to the knuckle— 
that was the measure. It was called “a finger of tobacco.” 

Now it so happened that on this certain occasion to which our story refers, the 
egg-woman who used to visit Rinneen Ban was not as punctual as was customary 
with her, and Sedn Palmer had to go without his usual smoke; and as with all heavy 
tobacco smokers, this enforced abstention from the nerve-soothing weed had a very 
serious affect on Sedn’s usually active and industrious disposition. For two days he sat 
on the hob by the kitchen fire, grumbling and grousing, and cursing the egg-woman 
roundly for her delay in supplying him with his favorite weed. 

On the evening of the third day, after he had made about the twentieth trip from 
the hob to the kitchen door, in the hope that the egg-woman would sooner or later 
make her appearance, he spoke thus to his wife: “Mary,” said he, “I can’t stand it any 
longer! The end of my patience is exhausted. I think I'll set off to Sen [Murphy] The 
Locks for a finger of tobacco. There will be no living in this house with me if I have 
to spend the night without a smoke of tobacco!” 

Sedn The Locks kept a little shop about a quarter of a mile to the south of the 
present village of Waterville—there was no village then—and sold tobacco and 
groceries. 

“The potatees are boiled, Sen,” said the wife, “and you may as well sit over to 
the table and eat your supper before you start off.” 

“Yerrah, woman,” said Sean, “I cannot see the table, nor can I see the potatoes— 
I am stark blind for the want of a smoke! I will start off this very minute for Sean 
The Locks’ shop, and the potatoes can wait until I come back.” 

He arose from his seat on the hob, grasped his blackthorn stick, and set off for 
Sedn The Locks’ shop, dressed only in his sleeve-waistcoat and flannel drawers—he 
had neither shoes nor stockings on his feet, as men wore shoes only when going 
to Mass, or to the local town on a fair or market day, at that time. As he approached 
the quay—there is a little quay on the roadside at the bottom of Rinneen Ban, where 
fishing boats came to shore and landed their catches of fish—it is how there were two 
men on the road before him, standing, and as he was making towards them: “That is 
Sedn Palmer,” said one of the men to the other. “I know what is the matter with him, 
and where he is going. He has no tobacco,” said he, in Se4n’s hearing—they knew 
Sean was listening to them. When Se4n came within speaking distance of the two 
men, he saluted them, and they returned his salutation. 

“I presume you have got no tobacco, Sedn,” said one of the men, “and do you see 
those two men down there? Go down to them and you will get your fill of tobacco 
from them.” There was a little boat pulled up alongside the quay below, and two 
men in her. Sen hesitated for a moment. “I suppose it is rather late to go to Sean The 
Locks’ shop, now,” he said, “and my supper is on the table, awaiting my return. Even 
if I only got one pipeful from them, sufficient to satisfy my craving ‘til morning, I'd 
be very well pleased.” “Go on down,” said one of the men, “and you'll get plenty 
tobacco.” 

Se4n went down to the quay and stood on the pier—the boat was pulled close in 
beside the quay—there were two men in her. Se4n addressed them very politely, and 
said he would be ever so grateful if they would kindly give him a smoke of tobacco. 
“That you shall get, and plenty, and to spare,” said one of the men. “Step into the 
boat and be seated—come in,” said he. 


, 
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As Sean was stepping into the boat, he chuckled with delight at the idea of having 
had such good luck. “By gor,” said he to himself, “isn’t it I that have struck the good 
luck! It is an old saying—and a true one—that a hound let loose is better than a 
hound on the leash.” “Here you are, Sean,” said one of the men who was in the boat, 
“take that and smoke to your satisfaction,” handing him his own pipe, which was 
red [i.e. lighted], and in full steam. Se4n took the pipe from him, thanked him, and 
sat on the center thwart of the little boat, puffing great blasts of smoke from his pipe— 
he was almost enveloped in tobacco smoke. He sat there puffing eagerly at the pipe, 
oblivious of his surroundings, and oblivious of everything, like a man in a trance, 
“Oh, man alive!” said he to himself. “Isn’t it the oil of the heart! "Tis the grandest pipe 
of tobacco I have ever smoked in my life!” 

It was not very long until the two men in the boat made a sign to their two 
companions who were still standing on the roadway, bidding them to come down and 
get into the boat at once, and so they did, and no sooner had they stepped aboard than 
the sails were raised close to Sedn’s ear, and the order was given: “To sea with you 
boys!” and the little boat shot out from the quay-side and away to sea with 
her! “By gor,” said Se4n to himself, “you have high notions like the poor man’s 
cabbage (an old saying or cant-word), whatever destination you are bound for!” 

Neither Sedn nor any of the four boatmen spoke a word for some time, nor inter- 
fered with one another in any way, and in the meantime the boat was racing along, 
skimming over the surface of the sea like a shot from a gun, and it was not very long 
until Sedn saw lights—the lights of houses he presumed. “Yerrah,” said Sedn to one 
of the men, “are not those the lights of Léhar houses?” 

“Och! God help you,” replied one of the men. “Wait awhile and you shall see 
much finer houses than your Léhar houses!” “By the cross of the ass,” said Sean, “surely 
they are the Léhar houses, and there is Rinneen Ban to the west!” “Och! God help 
you,” said another of the men. “Do you not know where you are now—you are beside 
New York Quay!” said he. “See the ships and the people and the grand houses. Step 
ashore now, Sean,” said he. 

Sedn stared in confusion at the sight that met his eyes, and it took him some time 
to regain his usual composure. However, he stepped ashore, as he was bade to do by 
the man in the boat, and he mixed with the crowds of people on the quay, but they 
were all complete strangers to him—he knew none of them, and he imagined they 
were all staring at him. “Oh, good heavens,” said he to himself, “no wonder they are 
all staring at me, with nothing on me but my sleeve-waistcoat and my flannel drawers, 
and without a shoe or a stocking on my feet! Why did I not put on my frieze coat 
when I was leaving the house!” 

A man passed close by him as he stood there on the quay, gazing at the crowds. 
“Upon my conscience,” said the man, as he passed him by, “but that fellow bears 
a very close resemblance to Sedan Palmer of Rinneen Ban!” “By heaven,” said Sedn to 
himself, “that fellow certainly is in America—Andy Pickett from Rinneen Ban! Sure 
I knew him well before he came over here—and if he is in America, I am in America 
also! I suppose he did not recognize me.” “Make no mistake about it,” said one of the 
men who brought him over in the boat. “You really are in America. Now, Sean,” said 
he, “you have a brother here in New York, have you not?” “I have,” said Sean, “but 
New York is a big place, and how could a poor greenhorn like me find out where 
he lives.” “Never mind,” said the man, “come along and we shall find him.” 

Two of the men accompanied Sedn, and the other two men remained in charge of 
the boat. They walked along through the main streets of New York, Sed4n and his two 
companions, until they came to one of the side streets. The two men suddenly stopped 
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in front of a tenement. “Your brother Paddy lives in this house,” said one of them 
to Sen. “Knock at the door and tell the people of the house that you want to see 
Paddy Palmer.” Se4n did as he was bade—he knocked at the door, and one of the 
servants came in response to his knock. “Does Paddy Palmer from Rinneen Ban live 
here?” Sedn asked the servant. “Yes, he does,” the servant replied. “Come right in 
to his room.” Sedn followed the servant upstairs to an upper room. “This is his room, 
now,” said the servant. “You can step right in,” and left him. 

Se4n stepped into the room, and when Paddy saw him, dressed in a sleeve-waistcoat, 
flannel drawers, and without shoes nor stockings on his feet, he thought he belonged 
to the other world—that he was dead, and that this was his spirit which had come 
to visit him. 

“Good heavens, Sean!” he exclaimed. “Was it how you died?” “No, faith,” replied 
Sedn, “but I am very much alive!” “And when did you come to America?” asked 
Paddy. “I landed on the quay about a quarter of an hour ago,” Se4n replied. “And 
when did you leave home?” asked Paddy. “I left Rinneen Ban about a half hour ago,” 
said Sedn. “And what brought you over, or’ were there many people on the boat 
coming over?” asked Paddy. 

“Wait a minute until I tell you my story,” said Sedn. “I ran short of tobacco, and 
I started off just after nightfall for Se4n The Locks’ shop to get some tobacco, and 
when I reached Rinneen Badan Quay [repeats his experience]. As I stood there on the 
quay, gaping at the crowds as they passed to and fro, Andy Pigott from Rinneen 
happened to pass by. ‘My soui from the devil!’ said he, as he passed along. “That 
fellow resembles Sedn Palmer from Rinneen BAn very closely!’ ” 

“Well, one of the men asked me if I had a brother here in New York. I said, yes, 
I have. So they brought me along here.” “Sit down just for a moment until I order 
some supper for you,” said Paddy, “and while you are eating, I’ll go out to the store 
next door and fetch you some tobacco, and when I come back I shall give you my best 
suit of clothes—you look terrible in those old duds you are wearing. I can buy myself 
another new suit tomorrow.” 

Se4n sat down when the supper came and started eating, and he had just finished 
as Paddy came back, carrying a fairly large box of tobacco under his arm. 

“Now Sean,” said he, “you have a half-year’s supply of tobacco in this box,” 
putting his hand in his trousers’ pocket at the same time and producing a bundle of 
dollars. “And here are a few dollars for you,” said he, “which I intended sending you 
at Christmas, but as you happen to be on the spot now, you will save me the trouble 
of sending it along to you.” 

Pon my word, he gave him a very good present, Paddy did. “Well,” said Sedn, 
“you have given me a very decent present, Paddy, and I am very thankful to you, 
and now I must be going—the two men are out there on the street waiting for me, 
so I cannot delay any further.” 

Paddy wrapped up his best suit in a sheet of brown paper, together with the box 
of tobacco, and handed the parcel to Sedn. “Goodbye now, Sean,” said he, “and God 
speed you.” Se4n stepped out into the street. His two companions of the boat were 
standing there waiting for him. 

“My word, Sean,” said one of them, “you have not fared too badly by your visit!” 

“By my soul!” replied Sedn, “you bet I haven’t! I have a bundle of dollars to the 
value of seven pounds, together with a large box of tobacco, and a fine suit of clothes!” 

“Give me the bundle now, Sedn,” said the man, “and I will put it on the boat.” 
Se4n handed him the parcel and the man set off towards the boat with it; and said the 
other man, addressing Sean: “Sedn,” said he, “haven’t you got a sister up in Boston?” 
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“I have, by gor!” said Sean. “I have a sister somewhere in the States—probably in 
Boston.” “Yes, she is in Boston,” replied the man, “I know the house where she lives, 
and if you wish to visit her, I will accompany you there, and we shall find her out. The 
other man will catch up with us—come right along,” said he. “By my soul,” said 
Sean, “I'd like very much to see my sister Kate—why shouldn’t I?” 

They started off and reached Boston in less than no time. As they were going 
through the city of Boston, Se4n’s companion stopped suddenly in front of one of the 
houses in the main street, in front of the door. “Well, Sean,” said he, “here we are 
in Boston, and your sister Kate lives here in this house. Go over and knock at the door 
and enquire if she is in, that you want to see her.” Se4n went over and knocked at 
the door. The door was opened by a middle-aged woman, in answer to Sedn’s knock. 
“Whom do you want to see?” the woman asked. “I want to see Cait Palmer,” said 
Se4n. “I am Cadit Palmer,” said she. “Good God, CaAit,” said he, “do you not know 
your brother Sedan from Rinneen Ban!” 

“Yerrah, Sedn,” said she, “and when did you die?” She thought that it was from 
the other world he had come, when she saw the sleeve-waistcoat and the flannel 
drawers on him, and he barefooted. 

“By my soul!” said Sedn, “I am not dead—I am very much alive,” said he. “I have 
come all the way from Rinneen Ban to see you. I have been down in New York with 
Paddy since I arrived in the States, and he will tell you the whole story when you 
meet him.” 

“Wisha, Sean,” said she, “and when did you leave Rinneen Ban?” 

“I left there about suppertime tonight,” said he. “I started off for SeA4n The Locks’ 
shop to get some tobacco; but it would take too long to tell you the whole story now— 
Paddy will tell you all about it when you see him. I had supper with him down in 
New York. God bless poor Paddy! He was very kind to me. He gave me a big box 
of tobacco, a grand new suit of his own clothes, and a bundle of dollars to take home 
with me.” 

Cait opened her purse and handed him a twenty-dollar bill. “Here, Sedn,” said she, 
“take that—it is all the money which I have got on me at present; but I shall not 
forget you at Christmas time—I will send you a cheque at Christmas.” Sedn bade his 
sister goodbye and stepped out into the street, where his two companions were still 
standing, waiting for his return. “Well, Sedn,” said one of the men to him, “how did 
you get on with your sister C4it?” “By my soul!” replied Sean, “I did very well! She 
gave me a twenty-dollar bill.” The three then set off again for New York, and as they 
were approaching the city, Se4n stopped suddenly. “Good heavens!” he exclaimed. 
“Where is my pipe! It must have fallen from my mouth, or I must have left it behind 
in Boston! I should have handed it back to the man who gave it to me, and now it 
is lost—and what a fine pipe it was!” “Never mind about the pipe,” said one of his 
companions. “Don’t worry about it, we shall get another pipe.” 

As they were going through New York: “By the way, Sean,” said one of the men, 
“I suppose you knew CaAit ‘Strockaire’ O’Shea from the top of Léhar?” “I did indeed,” 
said Sed4n. “We were very close friends before she emigrated to America. As a matter 
of fact, I had a great notion to marry her at one time.” “Would you like to see her?” 
asked the man. “She lives here in this lane—I know the house where she lives.” “Ah, 
I don’t think I should,” said Se4n. “My clothes are very shabby, and I would feel 
ashamed to meet her in this rig-out.” 

“Don’t let that prevent you from seeing her,” said the man who asked the question. 
“T'll run down and fetch your new suit from the boat, and you can exchange it for 
your old duds. We are in no hurry—we have got plenty of time.” The man started off 
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for the boat, and was back again with the new suit to Sedn in less than no time. 
“Come along now, Sedn,” said he, “and peel off every stitch of your old clothes from 
the skin out, and put this suit on you.” He handed Sedn the suit, and the other 
companion took Sean aside—he took him into a dark corner of the alley—and Sean put 
the new suit on. 

His two companions then directed Sedn to the house in the lane where CaAit 
“Strockaire” O’Shea lived. Sedn knocked at the door and was admitted by Cait, who 
recognized her old neighbor as soon as she laid eyes upon him. She gave him a céad 
mille fdilte, and asked him how long was he in America, and when he came over. “I 
have been here during the past few years,” replied Sedn—he did not want to let her 
know that he had only just come over that night—‘“and I am going back to Ireland 
again,” said he, “so I decided to call to see you before I go back.” 

“That was very kind of you indeed, Sedn,” said she, “and when are you sailing 
for Ireland?” “I am sailing this very night,” replied Sedn. “I shall be leaving in a 
few hours time.” “Ah, Sedn,” said she, “had I known in time that you were going 
back to Ireland, I would have booked my passage on that boat along with you!” She 
opened her purse and handed Sean a fifteen-dollar bill. “Take this little present to my 
brother Con,” said she—her brother Con “Strockaire” O’Shea, who lived in the top 
of Léhar—“and here is a little gift for yourself,” said she, handing him a five-dollar 
bill. “You can drink my health on the boat when you are crossing.” “By the way, Sean,” 
said she, “did you marry ever since?” “I say marry to you!” replied Se4n—he gave her 
no direct answer. “Perhaps, Sean,” said she, “we may both splice it up yet.” “You 
could never tell,” replied Sedn, as he bade her goodbye, “stranger things might happen!” 

Sein stepped out into the street, where his two companions were still standing 
waiting for him. “Well, Sean,” said they, “how did you get on with Cait ‘Strockaire’?” 
“We got on fine,” replied Sedn. “We had a very pleasant chat and she gave me fifteen 
dollars to take home to her brother Con, who lives in the top of Léhar, and five dollars 
for myself, to drink her health going over on the boat.” 

“Come along now, Sean,” said his two companions, “our time is running short— 
we must make off the boat.” They started off for the quay—New York Quay—and 
they made off the boat, and the other two men were waiting for them at the boat, 
where they had left her. They told Se4n to come aboard, and he did. They spread their 
sails by the quay-side, and loosed the mooring rope. One of the men spoke in a low 
tone to the fourth man, who was at the steer, “There is no time to spare now. Give 
her all the canvas which she can take!” And the little boat bounded out from New 
York Quay like a falling star. 

They were not very far out to sea when Sedn felt the missing pipe being shoved 
between his teeth. “My soul from the devil!” he exclaimed, “is not this the missing 
pipe!” “Never mind,” said one of the men, “but see if it is still red, and if it is, puff away 
at it to your heart’s content!” The pipe was still red, and when Sedn saw the puffs 
of smoke coming out of his mouth, “Ah,” he exclaimed, “it is an old saying and a 
true one that a lucky man only needs to be born!” 

That was well and good, and it was not very long until Se4n saw land appearing 
in the distance, and very soon he was able to distinguish the houses on the mainland. 
“Bless my soul!” said he to one of the men. “Are they the Léhar houses which I can see 
in the distance?” “Yes, they are,” replied the man. “Well, I give this little boat the 
lead for good speed,” said Sedn. “I thought we were only a few miles out from New 
York, and here we are now within a few oars’ length of Rinneen Ban quay!” The boat 
swept in towards the quay like a rushing wave, her forward part resting on dry sand. 
“Step out of the boat, Se4n,” commanded one of the men, “you are landed safe and 
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sound on Rinneen quay!” Sedn took up his parcel and stepped ashore, and as he 
turned ‘round to thank the crew, there was no trace or tidings of the crew or of their 
boat to be seen anywhere, as if the sea had swallowed them up. 

As Sedan walked up to the road from the pier, he heard the cocks crowing in the 
houses above. When he reached home, he knocked loudly at the kitchen door. “Get up 
and open the door for that rascal of a father of yours!” said Se4n’s wife to her eldest 
daughter—they had retired long since and were sound asleep. “He has spent the night 
cardplaying in Sen The Locks’ shop, I presume.” The little girl got up and opened 
the door, and when she saw the strange man dressed in an elegant Yankee suit, the 
likes of which she had never before seen, complete with panama hat, and wearing a 
pair of well-shined glacé kid shoes, she shrank back in fear before the stranger, and 
rushed back to the bedroom, screaming and calling her mammy that there was a 
strange man in the kitchen. Her mother got out of bed, dressed, and came up in the 
kitchen. She knew Sean at once, of course—Sedn had thrown some bog deal on the 
fire in the meantime, and it lighted up the kitchen. The wife looked at Sedn for some 
time, and surveyed him from head to foot, and when she recovered her composure, 
“Good lord, Sean,” said she, “where have you been all this night, or where did you 
get that fine suit of clothes which you have on your bones?” 

“I did,” replied Sean, “I got it over in New York from my brother Paddy!” She 
looked at him again more closely—she thought he had lost his reason. “And see here 
again,” said he, “as proof that I have been in New York, see this fine box of tobacco 
which I got from Paddy—a full half-year’s supply!” said he. “And see here again,” 
said he, putting his hand in his trousers’ pocket, and pulling up a fistful of dollars. 
“There’s some money which he gave me to take home with me. I was up in Boston 
also, and I visited my sister C4it and she gave me some more money; and on our way 
back to New York, I visited our old neighbor Cait ‘Strockaire’ O’Shea from the top of 
Léhar—and ’tis she that is looking fine and strong—and she gave me a twenty-dollar 
bill to bring home with me to her brother Con, and a five-dollar bill for myself, to 
drink her health coming over on the boat.” Sedn’s wife took up the tobacco box and 
examined it—she had a little education and was able to read and write—and she saw 
the words “New York” in large characters on the lid, and the date of the month 
on which the tobacco was packed. “By gor, Sean,” said she, “your story is a true one. 
This box came from New York sure enough, but how in the name of heaven did you 
manage to get there and back again, and in such a short time too?” 

So Sean told her the whole story, as I have already told it to you, and next morning 
when Sedn got up out of bed—he didn’t get up too early, I suppose, as he felt tired 
after the voyage of the previous night—he ate his breakfast and dressed himself up in 
his grand new suit of clothes, shoes, and panama hat, and strolled out around the 
little farm. And when he neighbors saw the well-dressed stranger, they were wondering 
who he was—nobody knew Sedn when he was dressed up in the suit of fine clothes— 
and after awhile they approached closer to Sedn to find out who he was. It was only 
then that they recognized Sean. 

in the course of time letters came from America to Sedn’s neighbors in Rinneen 
Ban and the top of Léhar—from Andy Pickett and Cait “Strockaire” O’Shea, telling 
them that they had seen Sedn Palmer in America and that they had spoken to him. 

So that is now the story of Se4n Palmer for you, and the tobacco, and his voyage 
to America with the fairies. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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MID-HUDSON SONG AND VERSE 


Epirep By CoNsTANCE VARNEY RING, SAMUEL P. BayarD, AND 
TristraM P. CorFin 


ORIGINAL INTRODUCTION 


HE SONGS and verses in this collection were gathered for the most part 
between 1920 and 1930 by various members of the college class in folklore 
from natives or old residents of Dutchess, Ulster, and Columbia counties 
in New York on the mid-Hudson. They were taken down as recited from memory 
or copied irom manuscript versions preserved in the family, and the tunes were 
in every case sung from memory and either noted directly from the singer or 
reproduced from a phonograph record on an old style Edison which we have 
found useful for fieldwork. Most of these last tunes were recorded by Constance 
Varney, Vassar ‘21. The Dutch songs and some eight others were taken down 
by Harriet Stocking, Vassar ’26, later Marston fellow in music at Vassar. A few 
were read from phonograph records by Gertrude Brown, formerly instructor here 
in musical theory. The notation has been checked by Professor George S. Dickin- 
son of the department of music at Vassar, to whose cordial cooperation, as also to 
that of President MacCracken, we are particularly indebted. . . . The Dutch 
nursery songs, all too few of which are still current here on the Hudson .. . have 
been kindly prepared for us through the courtesy of the Netherland-America 
Foundation by Dr. A. J. Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina Professor at Columbia 
University. 
Our sincere thanks are here extended to all those who have contributed so 
generously to the bringing together of this regional miscellany of popular verse 
and melody. 


Vassar College, Martua W. Beckwitu, 1937 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


The manuscript of mid-Hudson song and verse was submitted to The Ameri- 
can Folklore Society in 1948 for possible inclusion in the Memoir series. However, 
funds for publication of the entire material have never been available. In 1951, 
Dorothy A. Plum of Vassar College and MacEdward Leach arranged that Tris- 
tram P. Coffin re-edit and abridge the manuscript to make significant songs and 
ballads readily available to JAF readers. Samuel P. Bayard, one of the original 
readers of the material, consented to assist in editing and supervising the selection 
of musical scores. 

As the publication of the Ring MS. as it appears below has been handicapped 
by space limitations, the editors have felt justified in including only that material 
which is unique or noteworthy in a scholarly sense. Four groups of songs have 
been omitted: (1) widely collected texts and tunes that have highly standard forms 
in northeastern America and that seem in no way unusual in their mid-Hudson 
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versions; (2) some of the nineteenth-century sentimental material that was col- 
lected without music or from commonplace books; (3) material, such as songs 
from the music hall and entertainment circuits, that can by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation be considered to have an oral tradition; and (4) three songs written by 
E. B. Dodge of Pawling for the Cleveland-Hendricks campaign. On the other 
hand, some rather unusual Anglo-American texts and tunes, a couple of oddly 
corrupted play-party songs, some fresh Dutch-American matter, and a few local, 
sentimental ballads that seem to have had some oral currency are included. Arbi- 
trary decisions had to be chanced concerning inclusion and exclusion of the mass 
of fragmentary material found at the end of the Ring MS. Copies of the parts of 
the manuscript omitted from this article may be had by writing to Tristram P. 
Coffin at Box 89, Wakefield, Rhode Island, or by consulting the microfilm at 
Vassar College. 

Partly because of space limitations and partly because of common sense, biblio- 
graphical references to other texts and tunes of the songs printed below have been 
kept to a minimum. The editors have felt that it is necessary only to start the 
scholar on the road to building up a list of versions and variants from other col- 
lections; thus, a couple of pregnant citations have been considered adequate. In 
one or two cases, no reference at all could be given. 


SAMUEL P, BAYARD AND TRISTRAM P. CoFFIN 


I. ANGLO-AMERICAN FOLKSONGS 
Omitted Material, Originals, and Variants 


With music: Child 274 (“The Gay Old Man”); “Young Charlotte”; “The 
Frog’s Courtin’”; “Oh, When I Was Single” (“I Wish I Was Single Again”); 
“Paper of Pins”; “Shule Aroon” (majorized tune); “The Farmer’s Boy”; “Look 
Me in the Eye, Johnny”; “The Little Fellow”; “The Old Maid’s Song”; and a 
variant of “The Three Rogues” (“In Good Old Colony Times”). 

Without music: “The Frog in the Well”; “The Lost Sailor” (“The Soldier’s- 
Sailor’s Return”); “Mary of the Wild Moor”; “James Bird’s Farewell”; “The 
Spanish Maiden”; “Billy Boy”; “My Lost Lady Love” (“I'll Hang My Harp on a 
Willow-Tree”); “Old Grimes”; “Johnny Sands”; “Yankee Doodle”; two texts of 
“The Butcher Boy”; variants of Child 274, “The Frog’s Courtin’”; “Come, Pretty 
Soldier” (“How Can I Marry Such a Pretty Girl as You”); “The Quaker’s Woo- 
ing”; and two fragmentary variants of “The Old Maid’s Song.” 


1. “Hans and Katrina” 


This is a Dutch parody of the English music-hall favorite; see Earl J. Stout, 
Folklore from Iowa (The American Folklore Society, mem., 29, New York, 1936), 
54, and Alton C. Morris, Folksongs of Florida (Gainesville, Fla., 1950), 340. For a 
detailed discussion of “Willikins and his Dinah” and “William and Diana” see 
H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folklore Society 
(University of Missouri Studies, 15, Columbia, Mo., 1940). Informant: Miriam 
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Wood of Poughkeepsie, October, 1925, who had the text from a pre-1859 copy 
written by her mother, Mrs. Amanda Haight. In the manuscript, spelling modi- 
fications were made but not specifically indicated. 


1. There was one fine Dutchman in New’ 5. So Katrina den back to de kitchen 


York did live. she ran, 

He had one fine daughter you’d better Says, “I'll eat up mine preakfast so fast 
believe. vat I can 

Her name was Katrina as fair as the And trable all day if I can’t be his 
rose, wife!” 

And she had a large fortune in the And dis was de way dat she los-ed her 
hands of old Mose. life. 

2. As Katrina was drawing a lager one 6. For as she was eating a pig plow of 

day, sausage 

Her fader came to her and thus he did It sticked in her throat and stopped up 
say, a passage. 

“Hurry up, Katrina, the parlor go to, She tried for to preathe, but by grief 

Der’s a customer wants to go ridin’ overcome, 
mit you.” Her head it reeled round and she fell 

very dumb. 


3. “Oh, Fader, why don’t he some udder 


gal find? 7. Hans Dunder he happened to walk in 
To ride mit dese fellows I don’t feel de door. 

inclined. He spied his Katrina lying dead on de 
For de way dey dribe de buggy it floor, 

makes me feel weak, A pig plown of sausage was lain by 
For I wants to get married to Hans her side. 

Dunder next week.” Says Hans, “I'll be blamed "twas mit 


tis ting she died.” 
4. My fader got mad and he swore 





his 8. Now all you young womans whatever 
That I nebber should marry wid any you do 
young man. Don’t let tis Hans Dunder tink some- 
“If you love this Hans Dunder, so go thing of you. 
take his pags And all ye men dat court in de passage, 
Mit his hooks and his packets and go Think of Hans and Katrina and de pig 
gater rags.” plown of sausage. 


2. “Jack Monroe” 


Use Belden, 1940, p. 171, and Vance Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, 4 vols. (Co- 
lumbia, Mo., 1946-50), I, 215, for bibliographical references and related discussions. 
The tune, seemingly a Scots air, has been found widely in the South to this and 
other songs but is very rare in the Northern States. Informant: Tune from Mrs. 
Freeman Pulver of Hillsdale, October, 1925, as sung by her mother; words from 
an old printed songbook of English and American material. The manuscript gives 
no name for, or location of, this songbook. 
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. Now Jack he is on board 


With his sword and troubled mind, 
Leaving of his own true love 
So closely confined. 


. “Now Jack he is on board 


No more of him I'll see.” 
Saying, “I will be at your disposal 
If you will set me free.” 


. She left her father’s house 


And dressed in man’s array. 
She is waiting for an officer 
To carry her away. 


. “We do not list any young men 


Until their names we know.” 
So boldly she answered him, 
“They call me Jack Monroe.” 


. Now Jack she is on board 


With a sword and troubled mind. 
To land at French Flanders 
Is her whole design. 


. She fought in many a battle, 


She fought courageously; 
Privates and colonels 
Down by her side did die. 


. “An officer’s commission 


On you I will bestow,” 
Saying, “Push and make your fortune, 
My darling Jack Monroe.” 


. The drums they did beat 


And the trumpet they did sound, 
And for the field of battle 
They all did march around. 


She walked among the ranks 

And among the wounded men, 

And there she saw her own true love. 
She thought he had been slain. 
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14. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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47 
She pulled out her handkerchief 


Some private marks to show, 
Saying, “Jacky, won’t you marry me? 
Oh, Jacky, don’t you know?” 


The priest he was sent for 
The knot for to be tied, 
The officers and privates 
Begrudged Jack of his bride. 


The drums they did beat 
And the trumpets they did sound, 
And all for old England 
They did march around. 


. As they were going down Dover Street 


The people they did say, 
“Here comes the tars of war 
From the wars of Germany.” 


“I do not like your clothing, 

I do not like your talk, 

I do not like that vagabond 
That by your side does walk.” 


Then up steps her mother 

And unto her did say, 

“You look just like my daughter 
That from us went away.” 


“I am not your daughter, 
Neither do you I know, 

I am from the Highlands 
They call me Jack Monroe.” 


She fought in many a battle, 
She fought courageously, 

Until young Jack the sailor 
Down by her side did dies. 


She pulled out her broadsword 
And bid the world adieu. 
Here’s an end to Jack the sailor, 
Likewise to Jack Monroe. 


3. “The Three Rogues” (“In Good Old Colony Times”) 


Use Belden, 1940, p. 268, and Randolph, 1946, I, 416, for bibliographical refer- 
ences and related discussions. A similar tune entitled “King Arthur’s Servants” 
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is in W. G. Whittaker’s North Countrie Ballads (London, 1921). Informant: Sung 


by Ellen Curtis of Mabbettsville, May, 1922, as heard from her grandmother, 
Elizabeth Phillips Curtis, of Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
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The weaver got hung in his yarn. 

And the miller got drowned in his dam, 

And the devil clapped his claw on the little tailor 
With the broadcloth under his arm. 


4. “The Dumb Wife” 


One of the earliest known texts of this song is in William Chappell, Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, 2 vols. (London, 1855), I, 120. This version, dating 
from about 1728, was sung to a tune known as “I am the Duke of Norfolk” to 
which the Dutchess County melody (a version of “The Landlady of France”) 
bears no relationship. For further investigation, see William Chappell, Old English 
Popular Music, 2 vols. (London, 1893), I, 285, and Patrick W. Joyce, Old Irish 
Folk Music and Songs (Dublin and London, 1909), no. 389. In America, Ran- 
dolph, 1949, III, 119; Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 
1939), p. 214; and Paul G. Brewster, “More Indiana Ballads and Songs,” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, 5 (1941), 181, give bibliographical leads. Informant: Sung by 
Virgil Winans, May, 1922, as heard from her mother-in-law, Carrie Guernsey 
Winans, of Clinton Corners. 
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heart. Butthe pret-ty lit-tle dear- ie she was dumb, dumb, dumb. 


2. She could brew and she could bake, 4. Next morning she arose 
She could knit and she could flake, And she quick put on her clothes, 
She could sweep her house down with And she rattled in his ear like a drum, 
the broom, broom, broom. drum, drum. 
She could card and she could spin Her feet began to walk 
And do every other thing, And her tongue began to talk. 
But this pretty little dearie, she was “I'd give anything on earth if she was 
dumb, dumb, dumb. dumb, dumb, dumb.” 
3. To the doctor then he went 5. To the doctor then he goes 
To make his heart content With his bosom full of woes. 
In curing his dearie of the mum, “O doctor, doctor dear! I’m undone, 
mum, mum. done, done. 
“°Tis by far the easiest part My wife has proved a scold, 
That lies within my art And a deal her tongue would hold. 
To make a woman speak who is dumb, I'd give anything on earth if she were 
dumb, dumb.” dumb, dumb, dumb!” 


6. Said the doctor, “Then indeed 

I have proved a friend in need 

Of curing your dearie of the mum, 
mum, mum. 

But it’s past the art of man, 

Let him do the best he can, 

To make a scolding woman hold her 
tongue, tongue, tongue!” 


5. “Tinky-tanky-tay” (“Come, Pretty Soldier’) 


Use Randolph, 1946, I, 289, for bibliographical references and related discus- 
sions. Informant: omy by Emmett Coon of Cokertown, August, 1922. 
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Tink-y-tink-y-tay, “I have no clothesto put on” 
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6. “The Quaker’s Proposal” 


Use Randolph, 1949, III, 55, for bibliographical references and related discus. 


sions. Informant: Sung by Ellen Curtis, May, 1922. The stanzas (cf. Belden, 1949, 
p. 506, for discussion and bibliographical reference) that begin “Madame, I have 
gold and silver . . . all I want is a handsome man,” frequently confused with this 
song, were also recorded from the recitation of Sylvia van Wagenen of Kerhonk- 
sen, May, 1922. 
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7. “The Country Scholar” 


For similar refrains, in both melody and nonsense words, see Frank B. Ogilvie, 
200 Old-Time Songs (New York, 1896), no. 49; Sigmund Spaeth, Weep Some 
More, My Lady (New York, 1927); and The Amateur’s Songbook (publ. in 
Boston by Elias Howe, 1843). Check also the music to “I Want for to Go to 
Widdecombe Fair” in Sabine Baring-Gould and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, Songs 
and Ballads of the West (London, 1892), no. 16. Informant: Sung in May, 1922, 
by Ellen Curtis who stated that the air is supposed to resemble the motion of the 
wheel, “When you begin to turn it you go slow.” 
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2. He asked simple Hodge if a grindstone 
he’d got. 
Hodge nodded and ran for the water- 
ing pot. 
“That’s right,” said the carpenter, “now 
you may learn 
That you’re a fine fellow the grind- 
stone to turn.” 


noo, di nid-dy-not - noo, Ri - too, di - noo, di - ni. 





3. Hodge turned till his hands were all 


blistered and sore, 

He thought that the carpenter ne’er 
would give o’er. 

But hoping some little reward to obtain 

Kept turning with all his might and 
his main. 


4. At length the axe was sharp as sharp 


could be. 


Then the carpenter spoke, “You young 
scapegrace,” quoth he, 

étvavinseme “Now off to school, 

Or I’ll dust your jacket, you idle young 


fool!” 


Chorus: Ri-too, di-noo, di-niddy-not-noo; 
Ri-too, di-noo, di-ni. 


8. “The Old Cow” 


For another “Cow” text see Robert W. Gordon, Folksongs of America (Na- 
tional Service Bureau Publication, New York, 1938), 105-106. The more common 
“The Old Sow” versions are in Randolph, 1948, II, 149, and Eloise Linscott, Folk- 
songs of Old New England (New York, 1939), p. 253. Cf. also Baring-Gould and 
Sheppard, 1892, p. 13; Cecil J. Sharp, “Narrative and Historical Ballads and Songs 
of Country Life and Custom,” Journal of the Folk Song Society, 5: 20 (1916), 283; 
and Alfred Williams, Folksongs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923), p. 167. 
Word-Lore, 3: 1 (1928), 94-95, prints a Cumberland, England, dialect version called 
“T ’Oald Boar.” Also related is “The Red Herring” game-song; see Julia D. Whit- 
ing, “An Unprinted Game-Song,” JAF, 2 (1889), 238. Informant: Given by Ellen 


Curtis, May, 1922, as heard from her grandmother, Elizabeth P. Curtis. 
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1. What’ll we do with the old cow’s head? ~=—2. What’ll we do with the old cow’s hide? 


Make as good an oven as ever baked "Twill make as good a saddle as ever 
bread. man did ride. 

Oven or a stove or any such thing, Saddle or a bridle or any such thing, 

The old cow had the measles and died The old cow had the measles and died 
last spring. last spring. 


3. What’ll we do with the old cow’s tail? 
Will make as good a hammer as ever 
drove a nail. 
A hammer or a hatchet or any such 
thing, 
That old cow had the measles and died 
last spring. 


g. “Whistle, Whistle” 


See “The Jew’s Garden, etc.,” JAF, 64: 252 (1951), 225, where Martha W. 
Beckwith prints a Reading, Pennsylvania, text of “Spinn, spinn, mein’ liebe Toch- 
ter,” “a mixture of German and Berks County Dutch.” Use Randolph, 1946, I, 
410, for bibliographical references and related discussions. Add Cecil Sharp and 
Maude Karpeles, English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1932), II, 169, to his references, also Morris, 1950, p. 420, who has an 
American “Whistle” type. Informant: Recited by Sylvia van Wagenen, May, 1922. 


1. “Whistle, whistle, loving daughter, 2. “Whistle, whistle, loving daughter, 
And I will give you a horse.” And I will give you a cow.” 
“T never whistled, Mother, “I never whistled, Mother, 
And I cannot now, of course; So, of course, I cannot now; 
It puckers up my mouth so!” It puckers up my mouth so!” 


3. “Whistle, whistle, loving daughter, 
And I will give you a man.” 
“T never whistled, Mother, 
But I am very sure I can!” 
And very soon the whistling began. 


10. “The Sailor Boy” 


This song is closely related to the popular Northumberland chantey “Home, 
Dearie, Home” which Joanna Colcord, Songs of the American Sailormen (New 
York, 1938), p. 167, and Roll and Go (Indianapolis, 1924), p. 86, prints in an 
American form. See also the English text of Laura A. Smith, Music of the Waters 
(London, 1888), p. 25. Informant: Sung in February, 1931, by Dr. Henry N. Mac- 
Cracken, who obtained his version from Frank Lown of Poughkeepsie. 
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I. 


_ When I was a maid in Rosemary Lane, 


I gained the affection of master and 


dame; 
Till along came a sailor boy fresh from 


the sea, 
And that was the beginning of my sad 


misery. 


. The sailor being weary, he hanged 


down his head, 

And called for a candle to light him 
to bed. 

I lit him up to bed as a maiden 
ought to do, 

And he said, “Pretty maiden, won't 
you lie two and two?” 


. I being young and foolish, and think- 


ing it no harm, 

Just jumped into bed to keep that sailor 
warm. 

And what he did there I never shall 
declare, 

But I wish that one night had been 
seven long year. 
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4. It was early next morning that sailor 

so bold 

Put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out some gold. 

Said he, “Take this, it will buy you 
meat and bread. 

You have earned it, my darling, for 
lighting me to bed.” 


5. And if it be a girl, I will trot her on 

my knee. 

And if it be a boy, I will send him off 
to sea. 

With his low gartered shoes and his 
jacket all so blue, 

He shall tread the quarter-deck as his 
daddy used to do. 


Chorus: Then home, dearest home, what 

is home now to me. 

Then home, dearest home, in my own 
country, 

Where the ash and the oak and the 
bonny willow tree, 

They are all growing greenly in my 
north country. 


11. “The First Place that I Met My Love” 


The editors were unable to identify this piece, although it seems fairly certain 
that it is an English, at least British, city ballad. Informant: Lavinia Wallace of 
Hyde Park, New York, through her niece, Katherine Wallace Kitts. 


Oh, the first place that I met my love 
was in yon shady grove, 

And as he passed by me he offered me 
a rose. 

But I would not accept of it, so I 
quickly passed him by, 

Before I’d humble to him I would lay 
me down and die. 


. The next place that I met my love I 


asked him for a ring. 

He said that he’d deprive me of a far 
better ring. 

He said that he would serve me as he 
serve two or three, 

But good riddens to bad rubbage when 
he said farewell to me. 


3. It’s every Sunday eve we sit together 

and _ chat, 

And very little better I like him for all 
that. 

His tongue it was too limber, and his 
watch it was too slow, 

And often I would tell him for to take 
his hat and go. 


4. He has love in both his pockets and but 

little in his heart. 

He can share his love with you and me 
and give us each a part. 

His love is like the dewdrop that glit- 
ters on a thorn. 

He can put it on on Sunday eve, take 
it off on Monday morn. 
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5. I hear he has a new sweetheart; he won 6. Now he may go home, put his mother’s 


her by a joke. mind at ease. 

He really thinks within his heart that I hear she is an old lady, very hard 
it will me provoke. to please. 

But it will never me provoke, as he can I heard she has talked ill of me, but 
plainly see, that she need not do. 

For I’ve had choice of many a one For now she need not fret herself for | 
since he said farewell to me. don’t want her son. 


12. “The Turkish Bride” 


The following appears to be a British-broadside reworking of a “grateful dead” 
Marchen. See Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, Types of the Folk-Tale (FF 
Communications, 25: 74, Helsinki, 1928), types 506A and 506B. Informant: Alice 
Coon Weaver of Rhinebeck, October 2, 1925. Recorded by Virginia Wiley, Vassar 
26. The words were recited, not sung. 


Lo, here is a ditty, a truth and no jest, 
Concerning a gentleman who lived in the west, 
Who by his gaming came to great povertee, 
Who went on a voyage ... on a sea. 


(He went to Turkey and spied a dead man’s body lying on the ground.) 
He asked the natives what made it there lie, 

And one of them made this reply, 

(And he said): 

“This was a Christian, sir, while he had breath, 

His debts being unpaid he lies on the earth.” 


(And he says): 

“What will you take to put him in the ground?” 

“Forty pounds sterling,” they quickly replied. 

(The money was paid down and the dead body was put in its grave.) 


Then he went on further and by chance he did spy 
A beautiful damsel just going to die. 

(He says): 

“How much will you take to free her from death?” 
“A hundred pounds sterling... .” 


(Well, he paid, and carried her to fair London town, and he set up a stcre there, 
and she was his maid, and she said): 

“Dearest master, I do understand 

That you are bound factor to such a land. 

I have flowered a vesket. . . .” 


(And she says, “I want you to let it be seen by the great majesty... .” And as 
soon as the old prince cast an eye on his vesket, he says): 
“Dear friend, do tell me, I pray, 
Who flowered your vesket. .. ?” 
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(He said that he wanted his daughter. The man who should safe bring her to 
him, his bride she should be. When he came home he told her about it.) 

She says, “Let’s sell off our goods and give our money to the poor, for my father 
has enough for us, too. I want to see my dear parents again.” 

He said, “What say you to be my bride?” 

And she said, “Were you a beggar I’d be your bride, for when I was dying you 
saved my life.” 

Then they went on a ship, and the captain came to her the next morning, and 
he was feared the factor had fallen overboard. Of course, the captain threw him over. 
The captain wanted her for his bride. 

Her father said, “What say you, my daughter, will you take him for your husband?” 

“Yes, but for my beloved factor I'll mourn forty days.” 

And he swum to an island. 

She was a-setting out on the porch, and she saw her beloved factor coming. She 
ran out to meet him, and they went after the captain, and he jumped in the water 
and that proved his grave. 

Then the factor told her how he had swum to an island, and he had no money, 
and along come a little old man in a canoe, and he had to give him something. He 
said he had nothing. 

“Yes, you have; in the space of a few years you'll have a son and a daughter, and 
I'll take the firstborn.” 

But, of course, he didn’t teil his lady that. Then he had to promise that he would 
give his firstborn. In the space of a few years he had a fine son and a daughter, and 
there came a little old man who knocked at the door, and when he came in he knew 
him right away. Then he told his wife he was the old man who had saved him, and 
he said, “I will have my choice; give him to me.” And this made the whole family 
weep bitterly. And then he says, “No, I won’t take him; I am just the spirit of the 
dead man.” 


II. GAME (PLAY-PARTY) SONGS 


Omitted Material, Originals, and Variants 


With music: “The Old Miller” (tune: “Old Zip Coon”); “War Song” (“We 
Are Marching on Quebec”). 

Without music: “Old Dan Tucker”; “Ransy Tansy Tee” (“Here Goes Four 
Maids a-Roamin’”); “Needle’s Eye”; “Oats, Beans, Barley”; “Tisket, Tasket”; 
“Two Little Girls A-sliding Went”; two variants each of “Let’s Go to Boston” 
(see “Gip Along Josey”) and “The Old Miller.” 


13. “Gip Along Josey” 


Use Randolph, 1949, III, 385, for bibliographical references and related dis- 
cussions. The melody (see Ogilvie, 1896, no. 197, “Jim Along Jo”) is a fiddle tune. 
Informant: Sung by Emmett Coon, August, 1922. 
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Squir-rel up the plum tree, cant you catch him now? 
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14. “I Put My Right Foot In” 

Use Linscott, 1939, p. 23, and William W. Newell, Games and Songs of 
American Children (New York and London, 1903), no. 68, for bibliographical 
references and related discussions. Informant: Sung by Sarah Elmendorf of Old 
Hurley, August, 1925. 

“I put my left foot in” follows, and the song continues through as many parts 
of the body as the group desires. The chorus repeats after each stanza. 














I put my right foot in, I put my rightfoot out, I 
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give my rightfoota shake,shake,shake And I turn my-self a - bout. 
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Yan-kee doo-dle doo-dle doo-dle, Yan-kee doo-die dan- dy. 
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Yan-kee doo-dle doo-dle doo-dle, Yan-kee doo-dle dan - dy. 
15. “Sailing on the Ocean” 

For bibliographical references and related discussions refer to Newell, 1903, 
no. 168, and Emma M. Backus, “Song-games from Connecticut,” ]AF, 14 (1901), 
296 (tune), and E. E. Gardner, “Some Play-party Games in Michigan,” JAF, 33 
(1920), 103, 122. Informant: Sung by Emmett Coon, August, 1922. 
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Choose your part-ner and stay till day, Choose your part-ner and 
Oars in the boat and they wort go round,Oars in the boat and they 
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stay till day. Choose your part~-ner and stay till day 
wont go round Oars in the boat and they won't go round 
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For we don’t care what the old folks say, 
Till you kiss that pret-ty girl you just found. 


16. “Little Brown Jug” 


This popular nineteenth-century lyric has been a play-party and game song 
in Missouri; see Goldy M. Hamilton, “The Play-party in Northeast Missouri,” 
JAF, 27 (1914), 296; in Michigan, see Gardner, 1920, p. 109; and in Texas, see 
William Owens, Swing and Turn (Dallas, 1936), p. 52. The final stanza of the 
four-stanza New York text, obviously borrowed from “Old Dan Tucker,” is of 
interest in this connection. See Edwin F. Piper, “Play-party Games in the Middle 
West,” JAF, 28 (1915), 284, for the same lines. Informant: Not given in the Ring 
MS. Collected in Mabbettsville, October, 1921. 


1. My wife and I we live alone We milk her eighteen times a day 
In a little brown hut we call our own. And feed her with the best of hay. 
She loves gin, and I love rum, 

And I tell you what, we have lots of 4. Over the hills and a great way off 


fun. A woodchuck died of the whooping 
cough; 
2. As I go walking on my farm, He combed his hair with a wagon 
I take my little jug right under my wheel 
arm. And died with the toothache in his 
I set me down by a shady tree. heel. 


Little brown jug, don’t I love thee! 
Chorus: Ha, ha, ha! It’s you and me. 
3. We have a cow; she gives us milk. Little brown jug, don’t I love 
We dress her in the finest silk. thee! 


III. DUTCH-AMERICAN SONGS 


Omitted Material, Originals, and Variants 


Without music: “Spinn, spinn, mein’ liebe Tochter.” See Beckwith, 1951, p. 
225, for a similar text. 


17. “Zoo rijd’n de heeren” 


This is an old Dutch nursery rime. See J. van Vloten, Nederlandshe Baker-en 
Kinderrijmen, p. 14, where a rime beginning “Ziet zoo rijden de Heeren” appears. 
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Recall also the English rime beginning, “This is the way the farmers ride 
/Wimble, wamble,” and the more widely known “This is the way the ladies ride 
/Trot, trot, trot.” Informants: Version A was sung by Mrs. Dubois de la Vergne 
of Kingston, October, 1925; B was sung by Mrs. Grispell Brodhead of Old Hurley, 
July, 1925. Both variants have identical lyrics. 



































Zoo rijd’n de heer-en Met de moo-ie klee-ren. 











Zoo rijdn de vrou- wen Met de moo-ie mouw-en. 
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Thus ride the gentlemen 

With their beautiful clothes. 
Thus ride the ladies 

With their beautiful sleeves. 
Thus rides the husbandman 
With his little horse in the rear. 


18. “Trippa, troppa, tronjes” 


See van Vloten, p. 4, for a Netherlands version that begins “Tikke-takke- 
toonen.” The song is also quoted by Theodore Roosevelt in his African Trails 
(New York, 1910), p. 51, as a rime he sang from memory to Boer settlers, 
who recognized the lines. In a text published by M. P. Ferris through the Holland 
Society, New York, in 1890, the sixth line reads “De kalf in de lang gras.” Infor- 
mants: Version A was sung by Mrs. Brodhead, July, 1925; version B was sung by 
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Mrs. de la Vergne, October, 1925. The concluding line is spoken with an ex. 
aggerated inflection. “Quo dot! myn Madchen so grooten was!” (“What of that! 
My little girl is so great!”) and “Plish-plash, plish-plash” are common variations 
used. Texts A and B are, however, identical. 
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Trip- pa,trop-po, tron-jes Var-kens in de boon-jes, etc. 


The pigs are in the beans, 

The cows are in the clover, 

The horses are in the oats, 

The ducks are in the long grass, 
The geese are in the water-place, 
So great my little child is! 


19. “Daar is een mooi meisje” 


Dr. Barnouw, who transcribed the lines, wrote, “The second stanza is part of 
an old Shrovetide song which van Vloten gives on p. 69. But the first four lines 
do not occur in his version, and the text of these is so corrupt that I cannot guess 
at their meaning. The first line is, of course, clear.” Informant: Sung by Mrs. de la 
Vergne; also known to Rachel Elmendorf of Old Hurley, whose father used to 
sing it to her. 
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There is a beautiful girl fallen into the water. .. . 
Chorus: Here a chair and there a chair, 

On each chair a cushion, 

Pretty girl, hold your chops to 

Or I shall slap a pancake between them. 


20. “Tire-lire-laatjes” 


Miss Stocking, who recorded version A, wrote, “The rather slow pace at which 
this was sung to me gave a lullaby flavor to the music. It may have been a slumber 
song or it may have been a song of the pat-a-cake type.” In Upper Red Hook, 
Dutchess County, “someone” remembered her father singing the first lines when 
he watched the women shaping cheese balls with the hands. Compare the air to 
“Trippa, troppa, tronjes,” no. 18, version B. Informants: Version A was sung 
by Mrs. de la Vergne, October, 1925; version B was sung by a Miss Kitly of 
Old Hurley over the telephone in October, 1925. 
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As my ma-ma wa-fel-tjes bakt, De bo-ter loopt door de graat-jes. 


As my mother bakes waffles 
The butter runs through the holes. 


21. “Peter Ludlaw” 


This song is widely known in the Netherlands, where its hero is Pierlala. See 
Floren van Duyse, Het Nederlandshe Lied, Il, 1164; S. M. Noach, De Amsterdam- 
mer, June 3, 1916; and van Vloten, p. 37. Informant: None indicated in the Ring 


MS. 

Pete Ludlaw was ein kleine kind Pete Ludlaw was a little child 

Von ses vader sehr geliebt, By his father greatly beloved... . 
oe oe oe oe He sickens and dies. 

Er sprucht die dachsel von der kist He raised the lid from the coffin 

Und sprung darout, nie man wisst, And sprang out, no one knew, 

“Ha! ha!” sagte Pete Ludiaw, “Ha! ha!” said Pete Ludlaw, 

“Ich lebe noch!” “T am still alive!” 


IV. LYRICS FROM THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY MUSIC HALLS AND PRINT SHOPS 





Omitted Material, Originals, and Variants 


With music: “The Flying Trapeze”; “Sister Ruth”; “Way Down in Piedunk”; 
“My Willie’s O’er the Dark, Blue Sea”; “Well-a-day”; “Over the Mountains and 
Over the Moor”; “My Grandmother.” 

Without music: “Jockey Hat and Feather”; “Annie of the Vale”; “The Silver 
Moon”; “Bonaparte’s Grave”; “Scenes of My Childhood”; “Serenade” (“Come 
to My Window, My Love”); “The Watcher”; “John Atkins.” 
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Vv. LOCAL SENTIMENTAL BALLADS 


Omitted Material, Originals, and Variants 


Without music: “The Six Young People That Was Drowned,” “Three Young 
Ladies Burned to Death in the Year 1832,” and “The Bloody Tragedy of a 
Woman Who Murdered Herself and Children,” all from the commonplace book 
of Lucy Ann Wright of Stanfordville. 


22. “The Johnsville Tragedy” 


The ballad describes the death of two young men who had gone to the field 
to get the horses from their new three-horse threshing machine. Johnsville, now 
Wickopee, is two miles from Brinkerhofville on the road to Hopewell in Dutchess 
County. Informant: Miriam Wood, who took it from the pre-1859 manuscript 
of her mother, Mrs. Haight, who sang the piece to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.” 


1. Majestic thunders loud did roar, 3. Three horses they designed to take 
Red lightning doomed to kill; Beneath a spreading tree, 
Was called from home to be no more When they a sudden flight did make 
Two youths from our Johnsville. Into eternity. 


2. Into the fields with haste they sped 4. Young men and maidens of this place 


With orders to comply, Who that sad scene did view, 
A flash of lightning struck them dead, Tears started fresh from every face; 
Not thinking they must die. The call was something new. 


23. “In Beveridge Town” 


Informant: Recited at Germantown by Mary Green of Ulster County, who was 
seventy-five at the time, June, 1925. Also familiar to an old relative, who could 
recall it from her youth. 


. In Beveridge town there lived of late 4. He, being very full of mirth, 


— 


A wealthy youth who met his fate, Some snow he threw into her face; 
Which caused so many tears to flow She kindly smiled, rebuked the same, 
And filled so many hearts with woe. And bade him ne’er do it again. 

2, Uriah Church, that was the name, 5. “If again you fill my face with snow 
Of this unfortunate young man This scissors at you I will throw!” 
Who fell within the bloom of life He did not her words take heed, 

By the one that was to be his wife. But ventured to repeat the deed. 

3. He went one day his love to see, 6. Again he filled her face with snow 
In friendship sweet they did agree; And she the scissors then did throw; 
They being joined in pleasant talk But when she gave her shears a toss, 
Few paces from the door did walk. Poor girl, no thought what it would 


cost. 
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7. It entered deep her lover’s side 
And the great artery it did divide; 
Life’s blood in terror down did run. 
Louisa cried, “What have I done?” 


“What have I done?” and quick did 
send 
For a physician near at hand. 


8. When the physician there did come, 
He instantly closed up the wound, 
And then the blood did cease to flow 
And eased Louisa’s heart of woe. 


g. The doctor said, “Young man, attend, 
And hear the counsel of a friend! 
If you unto my words take heed 
Soon from this wound you shall be 
freed.” 


*Twas on New Marlborough’s rocky hills, 
As all you people know, 
Where old Benjie Wheeler built his hut 
One hundred years ago. 
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10. He then return unto his home; 
His friends rejoiced to see him come, 
But greater stories still to tell 
That he was really getting well. 


11. Uriah walked the fields one day; 
He chanced to fall, and then straight. 
way 
A pain did pierce his wounded side 
And never left him till he died. 


12. Louisa heard the mournful news 
And to her true love then she goes; 
“Oh, tell me, Uriah, tell me true! 
Can you forgive what I did do?” 


13. “To ease your heart, Louisa dear, 
I can forgive what has passed here; 
I can forgive the hand that gave 
The wound that sends me to my 
grave.” 


24. “Benjie Wheeler” 


Benjamin Wheeler was among the first settlers of New Marlborough, Berk- 
shire County. Informant: Recited in August, 1922, by Ellen Curtis whose great- 
grandfather was the Reverend Samuel Phillips of Boston, whose descendants were 
neighbors and acquaintances of the Wheelers for years. One of the Phillips fought 
in the same company with Benjamin Wheeler during the Revolution. 


’T was here he toiled ’mid snow and rain, 
Through the drifts of snow; 

Twas here he reared his little ones 

A hundred years ago. 


VI. FRAGMENTS AND MISCELLANY 


About 50 per cent of this material has been omitted at the discretion of the 
editors. Much of what is included was difficult to identify. 


25. “Beautiful Valley” 


This tune is an old British, perhaps Irish, air that has been widely used for 
such games as “To Help us with our Dancing” and “Round and Round this 
Green Sugar Tree.” It is also a popular dance air in America and the “old 
country.” Like many a dance-game tune it seems to have been converted to the 
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yses of the camp-meeting spiritual. Informant: Sung in February, 1933, by Louise 
Platt whe learned the words and the tune from her mother, Emma Bartlett Platt, 
who was born about 1850. 
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26. “Rock-a-by Baby” 


The words to this song have the old theme of the deserted father rocking the 
cradle: cf. “Peggy is over ye sie wi ye souldier” in the Skene MS., see F. J. Child, 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 5 vols. (Boston, 1882-98), V, 398. The air 
has been used as a fiddle tune (with a second part) and is also known as a fifer’s 
march. Informant: Sung in February, 1933, by Emma Bartlett Platt, who had 
learned it from her father, Dudley Bartlett, of Whitesboro, New York. 
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takes lit-tle care For she has gone o- ver seas with a sail-or. 


27. “Right from the Premaker” 


This song, sung in Old Hurley during the 1870's and ’80’s, has names local 
to the neighborhood: Premaker is the stream between the DeWitt place and 
Newkirk’s; Cobbetje (Jacobus) is the stream between the Wynecoop farm and 
the Brink place. Informant: Not given in the Ring MS. 
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I come be-hind, And Ja-mie in the mid-dle to car-ry the twine 


28. A Group of Fragments 
A. Informant: Notes in the Ring MS. read, “Sung by a colored girl.” 


Mama sent me to the spring one day. 
She told me not to stay. 
I fell in love with a pretty yellow boy 
And stayed till Christmas day. 
Oh, Willie, oh, Willie, my darling; 
Oh, Willie, oh, Willie, my dear! 


B. This is a common wandering fragment in the South. See Piper, 1915, p. 276; 
and Robert D. Bass, “Negro Songs from the Pedee Country,” JAF, 44 (1931), 425. 
No informant is listed in the Ring MS. 


Some folks say that niggers won’t steal, 
But I’ve got one in my cornfield. 
Got my gun and have some fun 
Lord a massy, how that nigger did run! 


C. This fragment of a Civil War song was given by Sylvia van Wagenen in 
September, 1925. 


“Where are you going?” said Mrs. O’Flahrety 

To Mike one morn as he shouldered his gun. 

“I am going,” said he, “to put on regimentals 

And march with the boys till the war is all done. 


“Then, Mrs. O’Flahrety, won’t you be proud 

Of your Mike when he comes home all covered with scars, 
To show that he stood in the front of the battle 
Where no man can stand who stays home from the wars.” 


D. This fragment was obtained from Anna Haight. No date is given in the 
Ring MS. 
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Come gather round the kitchen fire 

And pile the chunks on higher and higher, 
Set out the old fiddle and partners choose 
And shake her down in your cowhide shoes. 


E. The Ring MS. states only that this verse was collected “from Katherine 
Vosburg’s grandmother.” 


Here I stand slim and slender, 

Come and kiss me while I’m young and tender. 
By-and-by I'll grow old and tough, 

And then you can’t kiss me half enough. 


F. The Ring MS. states that the following was taken from “a recitation of a 
child from Ulster County.” 


Little Nobby Grey 

His head was made of straw 

And his tail was made of hay. 
He can ramble and he can trot 
And he can carry the mustard pot 
Through the town of Woodstock. 


G. Informant: Amasa Disher of Germantown. No date given in Ring MS. 
The fragment used to be sung by Amasa’s father, John Disher, who had heard 
it all his life. “Rufus Lasher’s hotel was down at the old East Camp at Cheviot 
for years and years.” 


Here a sip and there a nip 
And then into the ashes, 

And here a nip and there a nip 
And down at Rufus Lasher’s. 


But whiskey is the divil, 
It leads a man astray; 

It knocks him in the head 
And lays him on the hay. 


H. The following localizations of a Civil War rime were collected in Old 
Hurley (the Ring MS. gives no other information concerning the informant, etc.). 
Locally it was reported that “an old man named Washington up in the hills lost 
his wife, and the old woman who worked there married him. So the boys used to 
whistle these songs as they went by.” The date when the songs were popular was 
given as about 1875. 


The Israelites in the wilderness prayed for bread, 
And the Lord he sent them manna; 

Uncle Washington prayed for a wife, 

And the Devil sent him Hannah. 


Sarah Margaret think’s she’s some 
Because she married Washington. 


ry 
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I. The Ring MS. indicates that this fragment was collected from Mr. Elmen. 
dorf of Old Hurley, who learned it from a maid in the family. The stanza was 
popular around 1878. 


There is a woman of Marbletown, 

She invited Jesse down; 

She is Jacob Wells’s bride, 

Was invited by Jess to take a ride. 
Mush-aring, ya-ya, fa-dy-adya, 
Mush-a-ring, ya-ya, fa-dy-ring, ya-ya. 


Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Denison University, 


Granville, Ohio 


A TRIBUTE 


By Marius BarBEAU 


Aux trés estimables CHANCELIER et RECTEUR DE L’UNIVERSITE LAVAL A Québec, le 
PRESIDENT DE L’AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY, en ce mois de septembre 1952, a l’occasion 
des FETES DU CENTENAIRE DE L'UNIVERSITE, s’empresse de présenter ses hommages 
respectueux et d’ajouter le témoignage de son admiration pour l’oeuvre d’éducation et 
de conservation de la culture frangaise qu’elle pratique avec persévérance et succés, au 
sein d’une ancienne colonie francaise au nouveau monde qui est devenue une nation 
et qui prend une part majeure dans les destinées du Canada. 

Qu’il nous soit permis de rappeler, en cette occasion, que la société DE FOLKLORE 
D'AMERIQUE, fondée en 1888, a maintes fois manifesté son vif intérét dans la tradition 
orale ou le folklore de France sur ce continent. Un de ses fondateurs, Alcée Fortier, de 
la Louisiane, fut son premier président, et il s’appliqua 4 cueillir et 4 publier, dans le 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, organe de la société, une série de contes francais et 
créoles. Quelques années plus tard, en 1892, la Société, dont le centre était Boston, 
fonda, sous ses auspices, deux sections francaises, l’une en Louisiane et l’autre 4 Mon- 
tréal. Celle de Montréal donna une certaine impulsion au gofit du folklore, qui se 
manifesta dans J’illustration et dans la littérature régionale. Mais c’est en 1916, aux 
instances du Dr. Franz Boas, président de la Société, auprés de Marius Barbeau, 
ethnologue au Musée national du Canada, que les études de folklore au Canada prirent 
leur essor. Le Journal a publié, depuis, une DIZAINE DE LIVRAISONS CANADIENNES, et $a 
coopération se continue. Un résultat de cet appui de la Société fut la fondation, en 
1945, de la CHAIRE DE FOLKLORE A L'UNIVERSITE LAVAL, dont le titulaire est Luc La- 
courciére, et l’inauguration d’une publication—la série des ARCHIVES DE FOLKLORE. 
Une fois le branle donné, le folklore n’a pas manqué d’élargir son champ d’action. Il 
doit dorénavant former partie des matiéres enseignées 4 la FACULTE DES LETTRES, dont 
le doyen est M® Félix-Antoine Savard. La culture francaise en Amérique du Nord 
devra bientét en éprouver les heureux effets. C’est 14 le souhait confraternel du 
PRESIDENT et de ses COLLEGUES DE LA SOCIETE DE FOLKLORE D’AMERIQUE. 
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Two Wasco Motirs:—The Wishram and the Wasco, the easternmost Upper Chinook 
tribes, lived on opposite banks of the Columbia River above the site of The Dalles, 
Oregon. Their only published folklore, in Edward Sapir’s Wishram Texts (Publications 
of The American Ethnological Society, 2, Leyden, 1909), names two mythological char- 
acters whom Sapir’s informants did not explain. In 1951 a Wasco tribal judge, Hiram 
Smith, identified both for me, giving for each a motif not in Wishram Texts. 

Mr. Smith gave these motifs after several requests, when we were dipping for 
salmon together at the end of the summer. Until then he had disclaimed ability to 
tell the tales, though he had spoken of his dead father’s skill at narration. Yet he had 
enjoyed conversational references to folklore characters, and when a myth had been 
mentioned in which Coyote transforms two women into rocks, he had volunteered their 
location on the Columbia. 

It is doubtful that more Wasco mythology remains, other than scattered elements 
such as these. If Mr. Smith does remember much mythology, this is exceptional. Prob- 
ably the mythology will be entirely gone in another generation, for the Wascos are 
the most acculturated of the three peoples on the Warm Springs Reservation, their 
present home. English or Sahaptin are usually spoken in conversation; some adults 
know no Wasco at all, and to my knowledge, no children are learning it or the 
mythology. 

On the other hand, a few historical tales are still current. Mr. Smith volunteered 
several narratives of the nineteenth-century wars with relish and assurance. When 
recording these, he cupped the microphone in both hands, closed his eyes, and spoke 
in a style recognized by his family as formal, contrasting with ordinary talk. The dif- 
ferences observed were a somewhat ‘lower’ voice timbre and more careful enunciation. 
The tales were partly dramatized when Mr. Smith would take both parts of a short 
dialogue. As a signal to stop recording, he would raise his head and hand back the 
microphone. His wife and children, little interested in the mythology, enjoyed the tales. 

The motifs below were transcribed in Wasco, which with Wishram constitutes a 
dialect of Upper Chinook. The simple sentence structure may reflect Mr. Smith’s con- 
sideration for my modest command of his native language. Mr. Smith gave a word-by- 
word translation into English. This was used as lexical material for the translations 
below, which were prepared from the Wasco texts with the aid of a new method 
described by C. F. Voegelin in International Journal of American Linguistics, 18: 3 
(October, 1952). “Crack crack crack” represents the onomatopoetic Wasco phrase 
“x"au x¥au x¥au,” which Mr. Smith glossed as “a sound in the dark, like cracking or 
rubbing.” “Sawing wood” is euphemistic for the onomatopoetic “badZi badzi.” 


Ix7'ilili (cf. Sapir, 1909, p. 79, n. 2). Ix*vilili would go backwards wherever he 
would go. Ix*vilili would do any thing. He could drink up a river, or he could swallow 
the sun or the moon. I know Ix*v’ilili just in name. (We know that Adat’alia just in 
name.) He could swallow a lake. Should people be riding in a canoe there, then he 
would get them. When he would get them [in his mouth], then he would spit out 
the lake. 
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One time someone yelled, “Whe—n, when will Ix*vilili come forth?” Crack crack 
crack. Someone came out buttocks-first. Someone went to the moon anus-first. Someone 
sat by the moon. Then he swallowed the moon. He tried in vain to swallow it. Closer, 
closer he came to swallowing all the moon. A little bit of moon stuck out of his mouth, 
Then with his hands he covered it. It became dark. Then people “sawed wood.” 

Coyote is there. He saw Ix*vilili. Then he killed Ix"vilili. Then he sat right in 
Ix*vilili’s chamber. Then it became dark. Then someone said, “When will Ix*r'ililj 
come forth?” Crack crack crack. Ix*vilili came forth. It was Coyote instead, not 
Ix*vilili. He sat by the moon. He swallowed the moon. He swallowed about half the 
moon. Then he tried in vain to hide the moon with his hands. Then they jumped at 
each other. Then he saw those people. They were copulating. Then he spat out the 
moon. “These people,” he said. “Phooey! Someone else take care of these people.” Then 
they saw Coyote. It wasn’t Ix"t'ilili. That’s the way he, Coyote, fixed those people. 


Walxalep (cf. Sapir, 1909, p. 160, n. 2. Mr. Smith began his text where the narrative 
breaks in Wishram Texts. He rejected the pronunciation “walalap” recorded by Sapir 
at Yakima Reservation). “Don’t go far. Perhaps Walxalep would catch you.” Then 
he watches Raccoon. Raccoon goes. Then Coyote ran. He camouflaged himself with ashes, 
Then he appeared before Raccoon. Coyote went, “Walxalep, Walxalep!” To that side 
he would jump; to this side he would jump. He would go “Walxalzp!” Then Raccoon 
would run. Then Coyote would run toward their house again. When Raccoon would 
arrive, that Coyote would be lying very still. Raccoon would run in. Then he would 
ask him, “What is the matter?” Then Raccoon would tell him, “I just saw Walxalzp.” 
(Mr. Smith commented in English: “The Coyote did this because he wanted to eat 
Raccoon. He did.”) 

D. H. Hymes 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


A Navano Version oF THE “Bear’s Son” FotxtaLe:—In January, 1950, during 
ethnographic fieldwork among the Navaho near Tuba City and Kaibato, Arizona, on 
the western part of the reservation, I recorded creation myths and folktales. As I could 
later find no affiliation or similarity in the published material on the Navaho, Apache, 
or Pueblos, of the story called “Bear’s Son,” the question arose as to the possible origin 
and authenticity of a story told and substantiated by only one informant. 

In November, 1951, a shorter but similar story told me by an informant who had 
heard it as a child, but could recollect only a part of it, showed the story to be neither 
unique nor exceptional to a portion of the Navaho. It was then interesting to note 
Bertram Colgrave’s statement in “A Mexican Version of the ‘Bear’s Son’ Folk Tale,” in 
JAF, 64: 254 (1951) on page 410, “But apart from this Brazilian example, no other 
version, has, as far as I know, been recorded from the Western Hemisphere, until this 
Mexican example.” 

Several versions of “Bear’s Son” have been recorded as has previously been noted 
by Aurelio M. Espinosa’s article, “Western Hemisphere Versions of Aarne-Thompson 
301,” in JAF, 65: 256 (1952), 187. Among various American Indian tribes are found 
these examples: Robert H. Lowie, The Northern Shoshoni (Anthropology Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 2, 1909), 298, and, The Assiniboine in the 
same series, 4 (1910), 147; Frank Russell, “Athapascan Myths,” JAF, 13 (1898), 11; 
and James A. Teit, “European Tales from the Upper Thompson Indians,” JAF, 29 
(1917), 308. 
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The Navaho version presented here has many traits which appear to be basically 
Navaho—for example, the repetition of the number four; the confusion and interchange 
of man and animals; the Holy Spirit, the Wind; the sequence of the four directions; 
the presence of the eagle, ant, and mountain lion; the hunting aspect and its importance; 
the presence of the Bear Clan; and the ability of human beings to turn into animals. 
These modifications of the acquired original story would require a reasonable length 
of time for this fusion of Navaho and foreign aspects to take place. 

On the other hand, certain traits tend to show a relative newness in their acquisition 
by the Navaho. The more important of these are obviously foreign to Navaho culture— 
the wish for a white horse with a golden saddle, a village, holes in rocks to catch rain, 
the Bird Clan, the slipper, and the tiger. Either the word tiger has been completely 
accepted in the story context with no later change or it is a misnomer of the animals 
found in the Navaho area. The words tiger, jaguar, lion, mountain lion, cougar, panther, 
wild cat, bob cat, and lynx are oft times used erroneously and interchangeably. In- 
formants telling the same folk story, in the past, have apparently used different names 
for the same animal. 

The Navaho version of the “Bear’s Son,” given here exactly as recorded in English 
from F. J. of Kaibato, should now be of interest: 


Once there was a woman who went away from the tribe to look for food and wood. 
While she was gathering wood a bear saw and desired her. After capturing her, the 
bear took her to his cave. After they lived together for three years, the woman became 
pregnant and gave birth to a little human boy. Each day the bear went from the cave 
to hunt. At the entrance of the cave he left a huge boulder so the woman could not 
escape. In front of the cave was a fine garden with many fine things in it. The bear had 
many fine things to eat. 

When the boy was old enough his mother told him the story of how she had been 
stolen from her tribe by the bear and that when the boy grew big enough, they would 
escape back to her people. Even when the boy was quite young, he was strong enough 
to move the boulder just a little bit. The boy would slip out from the cave and look 
at the world outside. The bear thought the boulder so large that no human could lift it. 

When the boy was thirteen years old, his father took him out to teach him how 
to hunt. The bear is one of the finest of hunters. By this time the boy could move 
the rock more easily than he had ever done before. At fourteen and fifteen the boy 
became stronger and stronger. Finally when the boy was sixteen, he could easily move 
the boulder all around. Soon after this, when the bear was away hunting by himself, 
the woman and her son escaped and went back to her own people. After their arrival 
at the woman’s home, they found the woman’s mother, although very old, still living. 
They lived with the old lady and the people called the boy “Bear’s Son.” 

The boy worked in the village lifting rocks and logs around because he was so 
strong. During this time he fell in love with a girl, but she did not love him. He became 
restless and wandered around the country, first going to the east, then to the south and 
finally to the west. In each of these directions he found different tribes. In the west, he 
found some people who were part Mexican. They were small short people who were 
digging up trees and moving them to other places. This work they did with much 
difficulty. 

Telling the people to dig up the trees, Bear’s Son said he would move them where 
they wanted them moved. This they did and soon accomplished more than they had 
ever done before. When the people went back to their village and told their leader what 
had happened he did not believe one man could lift a tree by himself. The men told 
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the leader that if he would wait, they would show him the stranger the next day, 

The next day when Bear’s Son appeared he found the men chiseling holes in the 
rock around the village to catch the rain water. Once again Bear’s Son helped these 
people, for with one mighty blow he made holes as big as were needed. The people again 
finished their job long before they had expected. The leader of these people did not 
believe the job was finished so soon and he questioned Bear’s Son. The two began to 
argue about the boy’s strength and a fight began between them. The boy did not know 
his own strength and he killed the old man. The Holy Spirit, the Wind, told the boy to 
cut off the old man’s ears and the boy could have anything he wanted. He did this and 
started back to his own people. 

When he arrived home, he was told that his mother had died previously and the girl 
he loved was getting married that same evening. His grandmother prepared to go to 
the ceremony, but the boy thought he would stay home. As he sat at home thinking 
about the marriage he decided to do something about it. He spoke to the ears and told 
them to bring him new clothes and a white horse with a golden saddle. Suddenly all 
of the things he had wished for appeared and he galloped off. At the wedding, the 
people were standing around the couple. Following the ears’ suggestions, Bear’s Son 
threw dust into the eyes of the bridegroom. After he had done this, he disappeared 
into the darkness. 

Soon his grandmother came home and told him about the stranger who had come 
to the marriage ceremony and blinded the bridegroom. The marriage was to be 
put off until the bridegroom regained his sight. The old woman’s grandson said, “I did 
this,” but she just laughed. She said, “You belong to the Bear’s Clan. Besides you are 
too poor and do not have any clothes like the stranger had.” Still Bear’s Son told his 
grandmother that he had been the one who had done these things. When the boy said 
this the fourth time, the old woman finally believed him. 

The boy thought about what he had done and decided it was not the man’s fault if 
the girl loved him—so why punish him? He felt sorry for what he had done and asked 
the ears what he should do. Doing as the ears suggested, he sent his grandmother to 
the relatives of the blinded man. She was to tell them this, “Outside the village are four 
bears. Milk them and give the milk to the bridegroom to drink. Once again he will be 
able to see. You must go in the morning before sunrise, for then you will find the 
bears.” 

The relatives of the bridegroom did as the old lady had told them and the bridegroom 
did get well again and could see. The wedding was now ready to take place again. At 
home, the son of the bear again thought about the wedding and asked advice from the 
ears. Again he disappeared into the darkness and appeared at the wedding. He took a 
whip this time and whipped the man until he was almost dead. After this happened the 
girl decided not to marry the man. 

Wandering away from his grandmother’s camp, Bear’s Son came upon a pool of 
water. Swimming in the water were three girls from the Bird Clan. He watched the 
girls swim for awhile and then went back to his camp. He told his grandmother about 
the girls and said that he wanted to marry one of them. When the girls came to the pool 
the next day, the boy watched them as they took off their clothes to go in swimming. 
After they were in the water, he took the clothing of one of the girls and hid himself 
behind some bushes. When the girls had finished swimming, they got out of the water 
to dress, but one of the girls could not find her clothes. The boy came from behind 
the bushes and said, “Are these your clothes?” The two became acquainted and a 
short time later they were married. 
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Before they were married, the girl warned him, “There is one thing you must not 
do and that is to call me “My wife.’ If you say this it will be the end of our marriage.” 
They went to the boy’s grandmother’s house to live. There he commanded the ears to 
give him a fine house, clothes, and all the things they needed. This was done and they 
had all they desired. 

One day Bear’s Son went out hunting and brought back much food. As he went into 
the house he said, “My wife, here is much food.” When his wife heard this she said, 
“That does it, our marriage is finished. I am going home to the north.” Before she left, 
the girl took off her slipper and said, “When this gets worn on the bottom, you will 
know I am still alive. If it remains new, I will be dead.” 

The boy could not understand why the girl would leave him because of what he 
had said. So as she left to go to the north, he followed her. Traveling to the north, he 
came upon four people: a tiger, an eagle, an ant, and a mountain lion. One of them 
had killed a deer which all four claimed as their own. They all asked Bear’s Son to 
decide who should receive the deer. He thought for a moment and asked for a knife. 
One of the hunters gave him one and he cut the deer into four equal pieces, giving each 
of the hunters a share of the meat. All four were satisfied with this solution. 

In fact, they were so satisfied, that the tiger pulled out one of his whiskers and said, 
“Since you have helped us, take this and if you should ever need help in the future, this 
will help you.” For only with a part of a tiger could he turn into one. The mountain 
lion gave him one of his toes and said the same thing. The eagle gave him a feather, and 
the ant one of his horns, and each said the same thing. As Bear’s Son traveled, he 
took out the slipper of his wife and saw it still had a hole in it. He knew his wife was 
still alive so he traveled on. He soon became tired and, holding up the toe of the 
mountain lion, said, “Let me be a mountain lion.” He walked along as a mountain lion 
until noon when he became tired and could not go very fast. 

He held up the whisker of the tiger and said, “Let me be a tiger.” He traveled as 
a tiger until afternoon, and as he was very heavy he soon became tired again. For the 
third time, he held up one of the gifts of the hunters and said to the feather of the 
eagle, “Let me be an eagle.” He flew over many mountains until it became dark. 
When he was on earth again, he did not know where to stay during the night. He asked 
the ears what to do and following their advice said to the ant’s horn, “Let me be an 
ant.” After he had turned into an ant, he climbed into a cedar tree, safe from any harm, 
and went to sleep. 

In the morning he became a human once more and took out his wife’s slipper and . 
saw it still had a hole in it. As he knew his wife was still alive, he continued on his 
journey. He turned into an eagle again and flew away. At last he came to a house 
where he saw two children running inside and then out again. He came up to the house 
as close as he could and heard the mother say to the little girls, “Take this to your 
runaway sister.” The old woman gave the little girl some food. Now Bear’s Son knew 
this was his wife’s home. 

The boy turned into an ant and jumped upon the little girl’s foot and was taken 
inside. When the girl got inside her sister’s room, Bear’s Son jumped off the foot of the 
girl. When the girl left, he turned into a human. When his wife saw him she said, 
“What are you doing here? My brother is an evil man and he will kill you if he finds 
you here. He can turn into any kind of an animal and he will soon be back from 
hunting.” 

When Bear’s Son heard this he turned into an ant and went outside. As a human 
once more, he commanded the ears to bring him a wagon and horse. The boy loaded his 
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wife and her goods into the wagon. Just as they had finished, they heard her brother 
coming into the clearing. They started off and as the girl looked back she saw a mountain 
lion coming after them. The girl yelled, “It is my brother. I know it is my brother.” 
The Bear’s Son changed into a mountain lion, too, and they fought together. Bear's 
Son, believing he had killed the girl’s brother, continued on. 

However, the brother had only been stunned and as the girl looked behind her 
again, she saw an eagle coming at them. She said, “It is my brother. I know it is my 
brother.” The Bear’s Son became an eagle and the two fought again. This time he 
thought he had certainly killed the evil brother of the girl. The third time a tiger 
appeared and the same things happened. The fourth time his wife saw another tiger 
coming, but this time the Bear’s Son commanded the ears to cause a fog to protect 
them from the brother’s sight. The two finally escaped and they lived happily after that. 


The beginning of the second version recorded from R. R. of Tuba City, is almost the 
same as that above except that the Bear’s genitals were so large that he almost killed 
the woman he had stolen. That is the reason the woman tried to escape. Because their 
son was hairy from the waist down, he was called Hairy-from-the-Waist-Down. From his 
waist up he was human. The story is the same up to the time of the boy’s mother’s 
death. The informant could not remember the remainder of the story from that point. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Staniey A. FisHLer 


A New Version or “Mussetpurcu Fietp”:—The single version of “Musselburgh 
Field” which F. J. Child prints in his collection (no. 172) is incomplete due to a missing 
half page in the Percy Folio MS., Child’s only source for the ballad. Unknown to Child 
and Kittredge, another and complete version, or perhaps merely copy, of the ballad 
is available in a low-grade seventeenth-century miscellany, Choyce Drollery: Songs and 
Sonnets (London, 1656), pages 78-80, an unique exemplar of which is preserved among 
Edmond Malone’s books in the Bodleian (Malone 378). The contents of this volume 
and pieces from other drolleries were reprinted in Choyce Drollery, ed. J. W. Ebsworth 
(Boston, Lincs., 1876). The primary virtue of the Choyce Drollery ballad of course is 
that it fills out the fragmentary Child copy. But its importance does not end there, for 
it also enables us to establish for a certainty that Shakespeare alluded to this ballad on 
one occasion, and, most importantly perhaps, it throws additional light on the traditional 
qualities of a set of Percy Folio MS. ballads derived apparently, like “Musselburgh Field,” 
from broadside sources. In Choyce Drollery the ballad is entitled “Upon the Scots being 
beaten at Muscleborough field.” It is printed here with an interpolated stanza (differ- 
entiated by italics) supplied from the Percy Folio MS. copy. 


1. On the twelfth day of December, 
In the fourth year of King Edwards reign 
Two mighty Hosts (as I remember) 
At Muscleborough did pitch on a Plain. 
For a down, down, derry derry down, Hey down a. 
Down, down, down a down derry. 


2. All night our English men they lodged there, 
So did the Scots both stout and stubborn, 
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But well-away was all their cheere, 
For we have served them in their own turn. 
For a down, &c. 


3. All night they carded for our English mens Coats, 


(They fished before their Nets were spun) 
A white for Six-pence, a red for two Groats; 
Wisdome would have stayd till they had been won. 
For a down, &c. 


Wee feared not but that they wold fight, 

Yett itt was turned unto their owne paine; 
Thoe against one of vs that they were eight, 

Yett with their owne weapons wee did them beat. 


4. On the tewelfth day all in the morn, 


They made a fere as if they would fight; 
But many a proud Scot that day was down born, 
And many a rank Coward was put to his flight. 
For a down, &c. 


5. And the Lord Huntley, we hadden him there, 


With him he brought ten thousand men: 
But God be thanked, we gave him such a Banquet, 
He carryed but few of them home agen. 
For a down, &c. 


6. For when he heard our great Guns crack, 


Then did his heart fall untill his hose, 
He threw down his Weapons, he turned his back, 
He ran so fast that he fell on his nose. 
For a down, &c. 


7. We beat them back till Edenborough, 


(There’s men alive can witnesse this) 
But when we lookt our English men through, 
Two hundred good fellowes we did not misse. 
For a down, &c. 


8. Now God preserve Edward our King, 


With his two Nuncles and Nobles all, 
And fend us Heaven at our ending: 

For we have given Scots a lusty fall. 
For a down, down, derry derry down, Hey, 
Down a down down, down a down derry. 


From the explicit it is clear that the drollery ballad is a broadside of the reign of 
Edward VI, the two “nuncles” being the Protector Somerset and Lord Thomas Sey- 
mour. The piece can be dated 1548 and was doubtless written not long after the news 
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of Somerset’s victory had been received in the south, It is thus among the dozen oldest 
English broadsides preserved, though not in its original format unfortunately. How 
the compiler of Choyce Drollery obtained the century-old sheet we cannot know, and 
it is always possible of course that he had it from some intermediate source—a written 
source, almost certainly, for the ballad shows no signs of a traditional provenance. 

A comparison of the drollery text and that printed by Child reveals far fewer 
changes than one might have expected of a piece that had been in tradition for a 
hundred years. In the assumedly traditional copy, the refrain has been dropped alto- 
gether, but this loss may be unreal. Quite possibly the refrain was still being sung 
at the time the ballad was recorded, only the compiler of the Percy Folio MS., with 
his usual tendency toward abbreviation, may have regarded it as an unnecessary 
flourish in a written copy, however vital to the ballad when sung. The metrics of the 
broadside are markedly more regular than those of the traditional ballad; similarly, 
the ABAB rhyme-scheme of the original is sometimes violated in no. 172, as in stanza 
2 and the interpolated lines. That these lines are actually interpolated and not matter 
that had fallen out between the broadsheet and the drollery print is suggested by the 
faulty rhymes and by the fact that one line of this somewhat pallid stanza anticipates 
a later verse. The “fere” in the repeated line, incidentally, an archaic use of “fear,” is 
altered by tradition to something more usual and more readily understood. On the 
whole, however, the verbal differences are slight, but where differences do occur, 
particularly in the use and placing of connectives and adversatives, the drollery text is 
the more logical and precise. The major structural change, one will notice, is that the 
demoralization of the Scots is generalized in the traditional ballad whereas the broad- 
side focuses on the plight of the enemy commander. 

Kittredge thought that “perhaps” Shakespeare quoted “Musselburgh Field” in 
Twelfth Night (Il, iii), his “perhaps” deferring to the fact that “Musselburgh Field” 
in the Percy Folio MS. version begins “On the tenth day of December” while Sir 
Toby sings, before he is hushed, “O, the twelfth day of December.” See English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. H. C. Sargent and G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1904), p. 420. 
Since this remark occurs only in the abridgment of Child’s collection, one assumes 
Kittredge is responsible for it. Cf. Twelfth Night, ed. G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1941), 
pp. 114-115. The drollery text of the initial line of the song allows us to sweep away 
any uncertainty as to what song Shakespeare had in mind. Unfortunately, Brome 
does not quote the “old Song” of the “Battaile of Muscleborough Field” which Sir 
Ferdinand sings and acts out madly in The Court Beggar (IV, iii), but almost 
certainly it was this very ballad. 

Between the two versions of “Musselburgh Field” there exists the same relationship 
as between “The Great Treason Conspired Against the Young King of Scots,” an 
Elderton broadside printed by Child in English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston 
and New York, 1882-98), III, 445-446, as an appendix to “King James and Brown” 
(no. 180), and “Bishoppe and Browne” in the Percy Folio MS. (ed. J. W. Hales and 
F. J. Furnivall, II, 265-268). H. E. Rollins in “William Elderton, Elizabethan Actor 
and Ballad-Writer,” Studies in Philology, 17 (1920), 225-227, has argued that “King 
James and Brown” itself is “indisputably” derived from an Elderton ballad no longer 
extant, a companion piece to “The Great Treason.” Considerable difficulties stand in 
the way of this assumption, however. It is hardly credible that two ballads evolved 
from broadsides written by the same hand at about the same time, ballads moreover 
which deal with similar matter and which were recorded in the same MS. seventy 
years after their appearance on broadsheets, could be so unlike as are “King James 
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and Brown” and “Bishoppe and Browne.” For though Rollins points to “Bishoppe and 
Browne” as evidence of the lines along which the hypothetical Elderton broadside 
was transformed into “King James and Brown,” a careful study of the two pieces 
reveals, in my opinion, that tradition has done infinitely more for “King James and 
Brown” than for “Bishoppe and Brown.” The former has every mark of the tradi- 
tional style; Child (1882-98, III, 445) received it into his collection without reservation. 
“Bishoppe and Brown,” on the other hand, he regarded as no more than “an imperfect 
and incorrect copy” of “The Great Treason.” Nonetheless, one must grant that Child’s 
tact in this matter may not have been impeccable. “Musselburgh Field” and “Bishoppe 
and Browne” stand at nearly the same distance from their respective originals; it 
would be hard to say which has been traditionalized or adapted the less; yet Child 
canonized “Musselburgh Field” and summarily rejected the other. One begins to 
wonder whether Child would not also have rejected “Musselburgh Field” if he had 
known of the drollery text, writing the ballad off as an “imperfect and incorrect copy” 
of an ancient broadside. But such speculations go beyond my purpose, which is simply 
to suggest the way in which the broadside version of “Musselburgh Field” affects the 
discussion as to the authorship of “King James and Brown” and the traditional qualities 
of “Bishoppe and Browne.” D. K. Wilgus, who intends to write on “King James 
and Brown” shortly, has generously outlined for me the stylistic arguments he will use 
to prove Elderton was not its author. 


Harvard University, AvBeErT B. FrreEpMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A Japanese Sonc To ConTROL THE WEATHER:—The teru teru bozu is a doll made of 
white paper. Cotton is wrapped in a piece of paper to form the shape of a head, and 
the neck is tied with string. Clothing is made of paper folded about it. Then, the doll 
is hung outside the house on the porch or on a tree on a rainy day and the verses 
below are sung to it so that the morrow will be a sunny day. Some people make the dolls 
out of cloth instead of paper. My mother, Mrs. H. Hino, sang in Japanese the song 
“Teru Teru Bozu,” which I have translated. 


Teru teru bozu, teru bozu, Sunny, sunny boy, sunny boy, 

Ashita tenki ni shite okure Please make tomorrow a nice sunny day. 
Watashi no negai wo ki i ta nara If you do listen to my wish 

Amai osake wo tanto nomasho. I'll give you lots of sweet sake. 

Teru teru bozu, teru bozu, Sunny, sunny boy, sunny boy, 

Ashita tenki ni shite okure Please make tomorrow a nice sunny day. 
Watashi no negai wo ki kan nara If you don’t listen to my wish 

Omae no kubi wo chon to kiru zo. I'll snip off your neck. 


Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii Littian Hino 
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Free Loan Sets oF LANTERN Stuwes:—The National Gallery of Art, Index of 
American Design, Washington 25, D. C., is offering without fees the loan of sets of 
2” x 2” color lantern slides on Early American Crafts and Folk Arts to individuals 
for lecture and study purposes. Sets of slides are scheduled for one week to ten days 
upon receipt of a written request. Kindly state in your application the name of the 
study group (or lecture audience), the date of your lecture, and the date on which you 
propose to return the slides to the National Gallery of Art. The sets are sent out in 
padded fibre carrying cases by C. O. D. Parcel Post, insured, and should be returned 
by Prepaid Parcel Post, insured. The twenty sets include fifty each of Early American 
Crafts, Pennsylvania German Folk Art, Crafts of the Spanish Southwest, Early 
American Textiles, Textiles (different from the preceding set), Metal, Early American 
Wood Carving, and two different sets of an Index of American Design; forty slides 
each of Ceramics and of Design Motifs; thirty-eight of Popular Art in the United 
States; thirty-seven of Costume, 1750-1880; thirty-five each of Small Wood Carving, 
and Decoration; thirty each of Toys and of Shaker Furniture, Costume, and Textiles; 
forty-eight of Figureheads, Shop Figures, and Circus Carvings; sixty-five each of 
Furniture and of Tools and Implements. 





Fettowsuips to JAF Contrisutors:—Among ]AF contributors for 1952, Holger 
O. Nygard, University of California at Berkeley, had an advanced graduate fellowship 
for the first half of 1952 to study comparative literature and folklore in England, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and West Germany. His grant was from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which has also granted another AFS member and /AF contributor, 
William H. Davenport, University of Hawaii, a First-year Graduate Fellowship for 
1952-53 at Yale University to study anthropology. Douglas Taylor, Magua, Dominica, 
West Indies, received a Guggenheim Fellowship to continue his Carib study. Members 
of The American Folklore Society who have also received Guggenheim Fellowships 
for 1952 were listed in JAF, 65: 256 (Apr.-June, 1952), 190. 


TENNESSEE FotktorE Society:—TFS held its annual meeting November 1, 1952, 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. New officers are President George 
W. Boswell, Vice-president E. G. Rogers, Treasurer T. J. Farr, and Secretary-editor 
William J. Griffin. On the program Harry Law discussed “Folklore of Macon County, 
Tennessee”; Charles F. Bryan, “Sunday School Songs of the Nineteenth Century”; 
Brainerd Cheney, “The Use of Folklore in Creative Work”; D. K. Wilgus, “A Pro- 
jected Syllabus of Kentucky Folksongs”; and Vernon Taylor, “A Technique for Classi- 
fying Folk Melodies.” Mabel Ward demonstrated folk crafts of the pioneer South; 
George Grise reported on the 1952 National Folk Festival in St. Louis; and Ann 
Grimes discussed and sang Ohio folksongs. The Peabody Girls’ Chorus and the Dupont 
Grammar School pupils sang folksongs under the direction of Fanny Kizer, A. H. 
Roberts, Virginia Rice, Mrs. L. L. McDowell, and Winifred Smith. 


CLEVELAND Fo.ktore Soctety:—The newly organized CFS which is interested in 
Western Reserve area folklore has Newbell N. Puckett as President, Harry L. Ridenour, 
Vice-president, and Barbara Penyak, Secretary. 
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FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Archivos del Folklore Chileno, 4 (1952), 9-112. Eugenio Pereira Salas, “Guia Biblio- 


grafica para el Estudio del Folklore Chileno,” g-112 [a brief introduction to the 
state of folklore scholarship in Chile with an extensive annotated and classified 
bibliography ]. 


Boletim Trimestral (Comissao Catarinense de Folclore, Florianépolis, Santa Catarina, 


Brasil), 3: 11 (Mar., 1952), 3-134. Cadeira de Folclore nas Faculdades de Filosofia, 
3-4. Nosso Folclore: Custédio F. Campos, “Falares Catarinenses,” 5-15. Henrique 
da Silva Fontes, “ “Coracdes’ e ‘Pao-por-Deus,’” 16-22. Walter F. Piazza, “A Cera- 
mica Popular Catarinense,” 23-32. Oswaldo R. Cabral, “Calungas de barro cosido,” 
33-45. Jefferson D. de Paula, “Comentdrios ao Vocabuldrio de Consultério,” 46-52. 
Euclides J. Felipe, “Batizados and Casamentos,” 53-55. Otdvio Silveira, “Bichos 
amaldicoados,” 56-57. Pareceres, 58-66. Folclore Nacional: Hermégenes L. Fonseca, 
“Tentativa de sistematizacao,” 67-73. Saul Martins, “O Campeio,” 74-78. Rossini T. 
de Lima, “Notas sobre o Roraance da Donzela,” 79-89. Tassilo O. Spalding, “Os 
nimeros na tradicao popular,” go-94. Horacio Paz, “Cousas do nosso Folclore,” 
95-100. Folclore de Outras Terras: Jorge Ramos, “Rapidas notas sobre a giria portu- 
guesa,” 101-108, Fernando C. Pires de Lima, “A Condessa de Aragao,” 1og-119. 
Castillo de Lucas, “Pires de Lima—A.C. (Bibliografia),” 120-121. Noticiario, 122-124. 
Congressos e Reunides, 125-127. O Que Dizem de Nos, 128-131. Recebemos e Agra- 
decemos, 132-134. 


Boletin de la Asociacion Tucumana de Folklore, 1: 2-3 (Mar—Apr., 1952), 233-252. 


“Continuidad Heroica,” 233-235. “D. Luis de Hoyos Sainz,” 235-236. Nuestro Bole- 
tin, 235. “Homenaje al Profesor Raffaele Corso,” 236-238. “Andres A. Chazarreta,” 
237. “Supersticiones y Creencias en el Folklore de Tucuman: Preocupaciones Vul- 
gares,” 238-244. “Emocion de America,” 241. “Mil Libros,” 243. Publicaciones Rect- 
bidas, 244-247. “La Escuela De Verano de la Universidad de Chile,” 244-245. Notas 
y Noticias, 247-251. “Exposicion de Arte y Folklore Negro,” 251-252. 


Folk-Lore, 63: 1 (Mar., 1952), 1-64. Allan Gomme, “The Folk-Lore Society: Whence 


and Whither,” 1-18. Annual Report of Council, 1951, 19-25. Collectanea: J. H. P. 
Pafford, “Lord Randal My Son,” 26-29. Theo Brown, “The Mummer’s Play in 
Devon and Newfoundland,” 30-35. F. M. C. Johnson, “The Southwold Fair,” 36. 
Clyde E. Henson, “An American Variant of the Motif J 1172.1: Pumpkin Thought 
to be an Ass’s Egg,’” 37-38. A. S. Tritton, “An Old Man of the Sea,” 38-39. Folk 
Life and Traditions, 39-41. Obituary: Mary MacLeod Banks, 42-43. Correspondence, 
44-49. Review of Periodical Literature, 50-51. Books, Periodicals and Pamphlets 
Received, 52-55. Reviews, 56-60. Minutes of Meetings, 61-62. Museum News, 62-64. 


Journal of American Folklore, 65: 256 (Apr.—June, 1952), 111-204. Francis Lee Utley, 


“Conflict and Promise in Folklore,” 111-119 [presidential address, delivered at the 
Sixty-third Annual Meeting of The American Folklore Society, Detroit, Dec. 27, 
1951]. Ferdinanda W. Reed, trans., “Krylov’s “The Swan, The Crayfish, and The 


,” 


Pike,’” 119. Ferdinanda W. Reed, trans., “Krylov’s ‘Demian’s Fish Soup,’” 120. 
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Melville Jacobs, “Psychological Inferences from a Chinook Myth,” 121-137. Archer 
Taylor, “Tom Peete Cross, 1879-1951,” 138. Donald S. Taylor, “The Lineage and 
Birth of Sir Aldingar,” 139-147. Edwin G. Burrows, “Peter Henry Buck, 1880-1951,” 
148. Boris Kremenliev, “Proverbs of the Bulgarian People,” 149-153. Roger Penn 
Cuff, “Mark Twain’s Use of California Folklore in his Jumping Frog Story,” 155-158, 
Vance Randolph, “Folktales from Arkansas,” 159-166. Thomas A. Sebeok, Jonas 
Balys, Warren Roberts, and Archer Taylor, “Addenda to Studies in Cheremis Folk. 
lore, Volume I,” 167-177. Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the American Folklore 
Society, 179-186. Notes and Queries, 187-188. Folklore News, 189-190. Folklore in 
Periodical Literature, 191-194. Reviews, 195-201. Publications Received, 204. 
Journal of American Folklore, 65: 257 (July-Sept., 1952), 205-330. Ihab H. Hassan, 
“Towards a Method in Myth,” 205-215. Lisa Lekis, “Maria Cadilla de Martinez, 
1886-1951,” 216. Robert F. Spencer, “Native Myth and Modern Religion among the 
Klamath Indians,” 217-226. Ferdinanda W. Reed, trans., “Krylov’s ‘The Lion and 
the Wolf,’” 226. Ruth Rubin, “Nineteenth-century Yiddish Folksongs of Children 
in Eastern Europe,” 227-254. Archer Taylor, “Investigations of English Proverbs, 
Proverbial and Conventional Phrases, Oaths, and Clichés,” 255-265. William H. 
Davenport, “Fourteen Marshallese Riddles,” 265-266. Douglas Taylor, “Tales and 
Legends of the Dominica Caribs,” 267-279. Ferdinanda W. Reed, trans., “Krylov's 
‘The Quartette,’” 280. Gwladys Hughes Simon, “Some Japanese Beliefs and Home 
Remedies,” 281-293. Daniel G. Hoffman, “Historic Truth and Ballad Truth: Two 
Versions of the Capture of New Orleans,” 295-303. Notes and Queries, 305-307. 
Folklore News, 308-311. Folklore in Periodical Literature, 312-317. Reviews, ~18- 
327. Publications Received, 328-329. 

Midwest Folklore, 2: 2 (Summer, 1952), 77-136. Vance Randolph, “Missouri Folk- 
tales,” 77-90. Paul G. Brewster, “A Burlesque Version of ‘The Rattan Family,’” 
gi-92. Alexander Scheiber, “A Hungarian Encyclopedia of Cards: On the Parodies 
of Catechism Song,” 93-100. Paul Frazier, “Some Lore of Hexing and Powwow- 
ing,” 101-107. Richard H. Dillon, “Can a Building be Raised Without Whiskey?” 
108. Thelma Lynn Lamkin, collector, and Herbert Halpert, ed., “Telling the Time: 
Some Retorts from West Kentucky,” 109-111. The American Name Society, 112. 
Mary O. Eddy, “William Reily’s Courtship: A Nineteenth Century Broadside,” 113- 
118. Book Reviews [special attention is called to the leading review article, “Russian 
Folklore and Y. M. Sokolov” by Barbara Lattimer Krader], 119-131. News, 132-135. 
New Mexico Folklore Record, 6 (1951-1952), 1-32. Juan B. Rael, “More Light on the 
Origin of Los Pastores,” 1-6. Margot Astrov, “The Indian and the Word,” 7-10. 
Floy Padilla, “Witch Stories from Tapia Azul and Tres Fulgores,” 11-19. Flossie 
Barmes, “Children’s Games from England,” 20-22. From the Archives, 23-25. Octavio 
Romano, “The Clever Man: El Leon,” 25-26. Ghosts: Ruth Tondre, “Episodes in 
an Old Kentucky Home,” 26. Billie Jean Reynolds, “Ghost of Mother Aids Daughter,” 
27. Horror Stories: Marcia Klein, “Death in the Graveyard,” 27. Jane Ann Marshall, 
“She Wore a Yellow Ribbon,” 28. Emily Bradbury, “She Wore a Black Choker,” 
29. Tall Tale: Helen Echols, “Escape from Rattlesnakes,” 29. Juan B. Rael, “New 
Mexico Folklore Bibliography,” 30-31. The New Mexico Folklore Society: The 
Sixth Annual Meeting, 32. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, 7: 2 (Summer, 1952), 82-160. President's Page, 82. 
Editor's Page, 83-84. Wheaton P. Webb, “Birthmarked Destiny,” 85-91. Dean Fred- 
eric Bock, “Huckleberry Charlie and Nick the Fiddler,” 92-103. Charles Allan Baret- 
ski, “A Fateful Choice: A Polish Tale,” 104-110. James J. Lynch, “The Devil in the 
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Writings of Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe,” 111-131. Agnes Scott Smith, “Tale of 
the Shiftless Husband (Dutch),” 132. Henry W. Shoemaker, “Werwolves in Penn- 
sylvania Wilds, Once More,” 133-134. Mary S. Herrick, “A Chenango County 
Coffin,” 135-136. Edith E. Cutting, “Folklore in the Schools: Johnson City High 
School,” 137-142. Estelle Jane Paige, “Neighbors: New Hampshire and Maine: The 
Isles of Shoals,” 143-152. B. A. Botkin and William G. Tyrrell, “Upstate, Downstate: 
Folklore News and Notes,” 153-159. Contributors, 160. 


Southern Folklore Quarterly, 16: 1 (Mar., 1952), 1-78. R. S. Boggs, “Folklore Bibli- 


ography for 1951,” 1-78. 


Southern Folklore Quarterly, 16: 2 (June, 1952), 79-164. Josef Rysan, “Is Our Civiliza- 


tion Creating a New Folklore?” 79-91. Austin E. Fife, “Folkways of a Mormon 
Missionary in Virginia,” 92-123. Grace Partridge Smith, “The Plight of the Folk- 
tale in the Comics,” 124-127. Atcheson L. Hench, “The Dunmow Flitch Trials of 
1949,” 128-131. Hans Nathan, “The First Negro Minstrel Band and its Origins,” 
132-144. B. J. Whiting, “William Johnson of Natchez: Free Negro,” 145-153. 
Book Reviews, 154-164. 


Svenska Landsmal och Svenskt Folkliv, 1: 2 (1951), 1-190. Bror Lindén, “Dalska 


Namn- och Ordstudier: Gillande Sarskilt mora Tingslag och Osterdalsomradet,” 
1-190. 


Svenska Landsmal och Svenskt Folkliv, 64: 1-4 (1951), 1-168. Carl Johansson, “Vil- 


drenfangst,” 1-36. Gunnar Hedstrém, “Nagra Fall av Associativ Assimilation,” 
37-46. Bror Lindén, “Mera om Raskajt,” 47-51. Dag Strémback, “Lars Levander: 
In Memoriam,” 52-57. Samuel Landtmanson, “Sven Lampa: In Memoriam,” 58-64. 
Fran Dalmalsordboken; “Meddelanden och Aktstycken,” 65; “Stiernhielm nyckia 
f.,” 65-66; “Dalmialets nast prep. ‘hos, bredvid,’” 66; “Dalmalets ordda f. ‘otyg,’” 
66; “Dalmalets réndil m. ‘rinnil,’” 67; “Om preteritumsformene kréyp, féyk o. 1.,” 
67-68; “Blekingska rettle och Svergangen k/>4#l,” 69. J. C. Sune Lindqvist, Svensk 
folkmalslitteratur 1945-1948,” 70-94. Litteratur, 95-131. Undersékning av Svenska 
Dialekter och Folkminnen 1949-1950: Dag Strémback, “Landsmils- och Folkmin- 
nesarkivets i Uppsala arsberattelse 1949-1950,” 132-147; Gunnar Hedstrom, “Land- 
smalsarkivets i Lund 4rsberattelse 1949-1950,” 148-155; Ture Johannisson, “Ars- 
berittelse fran Institutet for ortnamns- och dialektforskning vid Géteborgs hégskola 
1949-1950,” 156-157. Résumés, 157-168. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 18: 2 (June, 1952), 29-58 [mimeographed]. 
Herbert Halpert, “Riddles from West Tennessee,” 29-42. Charles Faulkner Bryan, 
“American Folk Instruments: II—The Hammered Dulcimer,” 43-47. Correspond- 
ence, 47-48. James H. Penrod, “The Folk Mind in Early Southwestern Humor,” 
49-54. George Pullen Jackson, “In Memoriam: George J. ten Hoor,” 54. News and 
Reviews, 55-58. 


Il Tesaur, 3: 4-6 (Dec., 1951), 17-32. Joan Amades, “Les rondalles catalanes,” 17-19. 


Clemente Merlo, “Note etimologiche—Adonare, cidcia, Barbera,” 19-21. Armando 
Borrelli, “Origine e motivi della poesia argentina popolare e d’arte,” 21-24. Resumés, 
24d. Pubblicazioni Ricevute, 24d. Giuseppe Francescato, “Una etimologia di U. 
Pellis e la sua conferma semantica,” 24-26. Gianni Pinguentini, “Echi friulani nel 
dialetto triestino,” 26-27. Baccio Ziliotto, “Agostino Geronimiano a Trieste,” 27. 
Riccardo Castellani, “Lis ouzis di Valdia,” 27-28. Pubblicazioni, 28-32. Doverosa 
attestazione di riconoscenza, 32. Polentine cun salsiccie, 32. 

Western Folklore, 11: 3 (July, 1952), iii-iv/153-232 [Oregon Number]. Hazel E. Mills, 

“The Constant Webfoot,” 153-164. “The Philosophy of Boarding,” 164. Verne 
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Bright, “Sailors’ Diggings in the Siskiyous,” 165-173. “Girl Miners,” 173. Russell 


M. Harrison, “Folk Songs from Oregon,” 174-184. “Jonathanisms,” 184. Martin 
Schmitt, “‘Meat’s Meat’: An Account of the Flesh-eating Habits of Western Amer. 
icans,” 185-203. Claude E. Stephens, “Witching for Water in Oregon,” 204-207, 
Don L. Hunter, “Sound Recording of History,” 209-211. “Miner’s Regimen,” 21), 
Names and Places: “Editorial Note,” 212; Randall V. Mills, “Districts and Sections 
in Eugene, Oregon,” 213-214; Hazel E. Mills, “Two Oregon Place Name Items of 
1851 and 1856,” 214-216. “Wellerisms of 82,” 216. Notes and Queries, 217-221. “A 
Remedy for the California Fever,” 221. “A California Candidate,” 221. Folklore in 
the News, 222-223. “Marriage Custom,” 223. “Onion Party,” 223. “Oregon Old. 
timer,” 223. Reviews of Books, 224-231. Books Received, 232. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ajax, “A Golden Treasury of Western Prose and Song,” Landscape, 2: 1 (Spring, 
1952), 25-28 [a burlesque treatment of folklore and folksong collections ]. 

AsHraFi, Muxurar, “Festival of Uzbek Culture,” Voks Bulletin, no. 72 (Jan—Feb, 
1952), 33-37 [an illustrated account of the development of the arts among the 
Uzbecks from undisciplined folk art to nationally conscious art]. 

AncuLo, Jarme De, “Seven Indian Tales, The Hudson Review, 5: 2 (Summer, 1952), 
165-198 [selections from Indian Tales published, Sept., 1952, by A. A. Wyn, Inc, 
New York]. 

BaTaiLton, Marcer, “Cheminement d’une légende: les ‘caballeros pardos’ de Las 
Casas,” Symposium, 6: 1 (May, 1952), 1-21. 

Brrcu, Cuive, “Cockney Rhyming Slang,” English Digest, 60: 2 (Aug., 1952), 45-47. 

Benuic, Minar, “Rumanian Poetry, Weapon of the People in Struggle for Peace, for 
Building Socialism,” Rumanian Review, 4: 9 (1951), 74-89 [expresses the point of 
view that art in poetry and folk poetry can and should merge to become a weapon of 
propaganda]. 

“Beware of Witches, Russian Paper Warns, Hailing Arrest of One Rich in Occult 
Ways,” The New York Times (July 10, 1952), 4. 

“Broucha: Powwow is an Old Custom of the Pennsylvania Dutch,” Philadelphia 
Inquirer Magazine (June 22, 1952), 9-11. 

Brown, Vircinia Pounps anp Nasers, JANE Porter, “The Origin of Certain Place 
Names in Jefferson County, Alabama,” The Alabama Review, 5: 3 (July, 1952), 
177-202. 

C., A. W., “Village Types in the Southwest,” Landscape, 2: 1 (Spring, 1952), 14-19 
[four types of towns common to the Southwest: Indian Pueblo, Linear Village, Plaza, 
and Railroad Town—each described and illustrated]. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Rosert F., “The Febold Feboldson Legend,” Nebraska History, 33: 2 
(June, 1952), 95-102 [a discussion of the origin and dissemination of a folk-hero 
legend ]. 

Crark, Extra E., “The Bridge of Gods in Fact and Fancy,” Oregon Historical OQuar- 
terly, 53: 1 (Mar., 1952), 29-38 [Indian legends of a natural bridge which once 
spanned the Columbia River Gorge where the present steel bridge of the same 
name now stands]. 

Cosgs, Hamner, “Negro Colloquialisms in the Black Belt,’ The Alabama Review, 
5: 3 (July, 1952), 203-212. 

“Country Music is Big Business, And Nashville is its Detroit,” Newsweek, 40: 6 (Aug. 
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11, 1952), 82-85 [the history of the “Grand Old Opry” with emphasis on the 
“writing of folk music”]. [See, Teeter, H. B., below.] 

CrowrooT, Grace M., “Folk Tales of Artas, II,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly [no 
vol. no.] (Jan.—Apr., 1952), 15-22 [three folk tales and one in the making]. 

Cunz, Dreter, “John Gruber and His Almanac,” Maryland Historical Magazine, 47: 
2 (June, 1952), 89-102 [an account of the development of The Hagerstown Town 
and Country Almanac with especial reference to its meteorological, proverbial, and 
medical advice]. 

Dean, Leon W., “Vermont Folklore: A Department,” Vermont Quarterly, 20: 3 (July, 
1952), 215-224. 

DorosHENKO, Dmytro, “Drahomanov and Ukrainian Historiography,” The Annals of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U. S., 2: 1 (Spring, 1952), 23-35 
[see Odarchenko, below]. 

Exus, FLorence Haw ey, “Passion Play in New Mexico,” New Mexico Quarterly, 
22: 2 (Summer, 1952), 200-212. ' 
(EncusH, Emory H.], “Hawkeye, The Nickname for Iowans,” Annals of lowa, 31: 5 
(July, 1952), 380-381 [the “Hawkeye” of Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales is the 

source for the Iowa nickname]. 

Ewers, JoHN C., “The Medicine Rock of the Marias: A Blackfoot Shrine Beside the 
Whoop-up Trail,” The Montana Magazine of History, 2: 3 (July, 1952), 51-55. 
Franpers, Heren Hartness, “The Cobb Manuscript of Reading, Vermont,” Vermont 
Quarterly, 20: 3 (July, 1952), 180-194 [a description of a manuscript dated 1849- 
1850 with a transcription from it of a number of song texts including “On Spring- 
field Mountain,” “The Old Man’s Will,” “The Striped Pig,” “Capt. Robert Kidd,” 

“A Cobler Lived at York,” and “Battle of the Kegs” ]. 

Foote, Peter G., “The King’s Mirror,” The Norseman, 10: 4 (July-Aug., 1952), 225- 
234 [an account of an early Norwegian-Icelandic courtesy book and its back- 
ground J. 

Fox, G. Oversury, “Little Bo-Peep,” Notes and Queries, 197: 12 (June 7, 1952), 261 
[notes on the possible date of Bo-Peep’s origin]. 

Frretinc, Rupotpn, “The Picture-Language of Fairy Tales,” Proteus Quarterly, 2 
(Autumn-Winter, 1951-52), 47-54- 

Garp, Wayne, “Grub for the Trail,” Southwest Review, 37: 3 (Summer, 1952), viii, 
x-xi, 253-254 [a description of the practices of trail cooks and the lore of trail 
cookery ]. 

Gaskins, Jon, “Life and Adventures of John Gaskins,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 
33 (Summer, 1952), 45-47 [two tall tales taken from Life and Adventures of John 
Gaskins in the Early History of Northwest Arkansas, Eureka Springs, Ark., 1893]. 

Gorpon, Cyrus H., “Notes on the Legend of Keret,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
11: 3 (July, 1952), 212-213. 

Graves, Rosert, “Jungian Mythology,” The Hudson Review, 5: 2 (Summer, 1952), 
245-257 [a critical analysis of Jung’s and Kerényi’s Essays on a Science of Mythology 
in which Mr. Graves concludes, “. . . a science of myth . . . should begin with a 
study of archaeology, history, and comparative religion, not in the psychotherapist’s 
consulting room” J. 

Harrincton, Lyn, “Haida Carver of Argillite,’ Canadian Geographical Journal, 45: 
1 (July, 1952), 38-40 [illustrated; Haida Indian carving tradition survives in one 
man]. 

Hitsaseck, Arcn, “Primitive Snake Bite Cure,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 33 (Sum- 

mer, 1952), 38 [a slice of raw onion]. 
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Hoecusr, Corr R., “The Pennsylvania Dutch,” The Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, 35: 1 (Mar., 1952), 1-16 [paragraphs on food, superstitions, barn signs, 
and proverbs, 6-8; “fractur schriften,” humor, and folkways, 11-14; bibliography, 
15-16]. 

Hostet.er, Joun A., “The Amish in American Culture,” The American Heritage, 3: 
4 (Summer, 1952), 4-8. 

Hupson, G. F., “The Invention of King Arthur,” The Twentieth Century, 152: 905 
(July, 1952), 69~75 [brief discussion of the scholarly arguments about the origin and 
the development of Arthurian romance]. 

“Is There a Ghost in Your House?” English Digest, 60: 2 (Aug., 1952), 67-69 [a 
description of some famous ghosts and of their exorcisers: the Society for Psychical 
Research ]. 

Keersinc, Fevix M., “Research Opportunities in New Guinea,” Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, 8: 2 (Summer, 1952), 109-134. 

LicuTEN, Frances, “Butter and Butter Molds,” The American Heritage, 3: 4 (Sum- 
mer, 1952), 14-16. 

“Lost Silver Mine,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 33 (Summer, 1952), 51-54 [the story 
of a lost mine on the White River about five miles north of Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas]. 

LypENBERG, JoHN, “Nature Myth in Faulkner’s ‘The Bear,” American Literature, 24: 
1 (Mar., 1952), 62-72. 

Lyons, Farrn, “Huon de Méry’s Tournoiement d’Antéchrist and the Queste del Saint 
Graal,” French Studies, 6: 3 (July, 1952), 213-218. 

McDonap, Rita, “The Tall Tales and Rumors,” The Montana Magazine of History, 
2: 3 (July, 1952), 45-50 [a discussion of the rumors of Indian raids which arose after 
the Custer massacre in 1876]. 

Marriott, Atice, “Beowulf in South Dakota,” The New Yorker (Aug. 2, 1952), 42, 
44-45 [an amusing confession of the creation of an Indian legend by an anthro- 
pologist ]. 

MarsHack, ALEXANDER, “Americana: In the Land of Dan’l Boone,’ American Mercury, 
35: 344 (Aug., 1952), 52-58 [local lore embedded in a description of the Cumber- 
land Valley area of Kentucky]. 

Marwick, M. G., “The Social Context of Cewa Witch Beliefs (III),” Africa, 22: 3 (July, 
1952), 215-233. 

Meister, Cuartes W., “Franklin as a Proverb Stylist,” American Literature, 24: 2 
(May, 1952), 157-166. 

Mixer, G. B., “A Study of Two Fijian Texts,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, 14: 2 (1952), 346-377 [a comparative study 
of a social document and a narrative text in an attempt to show that Lauan society 
divides all groups into two units and that the Fijians are aware of this principle]. 

Misu, Cuartes C., “Will Summers: An Unrecorded Jestbook,” Philological Ouarterly, 
31: 2 (Apr., 1952), 215-218. 

Moorg, Artur K., “Anti-Clay Songs from the Campaign of 1844,” The Filson Club 
History Quarterly, 26: 3 (July, 1952), 223-235. 

Newcoms, Rexrorp, “Kentucky Architecture, Your Heritage—Its Meaning Today,” 
The Filson Club History Quarterly, 26: 3 (July, 1952), 209-222. 

Newmark, Marco R., “Medical Profession in the Early Days of Los Angeles,” The 
Historical Society of Southern California Quarterly, 34: 1 (Mar., 1952), 71-80 [an 

account of the development of scientific medical practice with notation of various 
folk remedies]. 
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OparcHENKO, Petro, “Drahomanov as a Folklorist,’ The Annals of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U. S., 2: : (Spring, 1952), 75-46 [a biograph- 
ical study of the folkloristic activities of Mykhaylo Drahomanovy; particular attention 
is paid to his adherence to the comparative method; see also Doroshenko above]. 

O’Hicerns, Exvizasetu, “The Fairy in the Streaked Tulip of Suibhne Geilt, Cennfaeladh 
O Neill, and William Blake,” The Dublin Magazine, 27: 3 (July—Sept., 1952),17-29 
[Blake as an explicator of Buile Suibhne Geilt, a medieval Irish tale]. 

“Ozark Superstitions,’ Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 33 (Summer, 1952), 90 [one 
nature and two weather beliefs]. 

Pat, Ramén Menénvez, “La Epica medieval en Espafia y en Francia,’ Comparative 
Literature, 4: 2 (Spring, 1952), 97-117. 

PinkLEy-CaLt, Cora, “Ozark Heritage,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 33 (Summer, 
1952), 11-13 [folk customs mentioned in a discussion of nineteenth century life]. 

Pont, Freperick J., “The Adventure of the Hasty Grave,” The American-Scandinavian 
Review, 40: 1 (Mar., 1952), 15-24 [an identification of the sites of Crossness and 
the first battle between Norsemen and the American Indians; maps]. 

Raysurn, Orro Ernest, “Mountain of Gold,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 33 (Sum- 
mer, 1952), 63-64 [a legend of lost gold tested by dowsing]. 

RoserTson, J. K., “Glimpses of London Life,” Oueen’s Quarterly, 59: 2 (Summer, 
1952), 221-225 [the text of a street cry, “Lavender, Sweet Lavender,” pp. 224-225]. 

Scarcitt, M. H., “Evidence of Totemism in Edda and Saga,” The American-Scandi- 
navian Review, 40: 2 (June, 1952), 146-149. 

ScHUESSLER, RayMonp, “A Century of Marriage Customs and Fashion,” The American 
Heritage, 3: 4 (Summer, 1952), 60-62. 

SeMER, Cart, “An Unpublished Old German Blood Charm,” The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, 51: 3 (July, 1952), 345-354- 

SHAFFER, ELLEN, “Father Eusebio Francisco Kino and the Comet of 1680—1681,” The 
Historical Society of Southern California Quarterly, 34: 1 (Mar., 1952), 57-70 [an 
account of a seventeenth century controversy over the malignancy of comets with a 
summary of Kino’s book Exposcion Astronomica}. 

Smrru-Dampter, E. M., “Ballad of William Curt-Nose,” The American-Scandinavian 
Review, 40: 2 (June, 1952), 134-135 [a Faroese version of the ribald song about 
Guillaume au Court-Nez which is mentioned in the Ecclesiastical History of Orderi- 
cus Vitalis]. 

SmitrH-DampterR, E. M., “The Song of Roland in the Faroes,” The American-Scandi- 
navian Review, 40: 1 (Mar., 1952), 39-43 [a Faroese ballad cycle which follows the 
oldest French sources of the Roland story; brief quotations from texts]. 

Spur, Enpre, “Supplementary Notes on Liszt’s and Brahms’ So-called ‘Gypsy’ Music,” 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 3d ser., 31: 3-4 (July-Oct., 1952), 129-138. 

SuTHERLAND, Donaup, “Dynamic and Esthetic of the Iliad: An Introduction,” The 
Western Humanities Review, 6: 2 (Spring, 1952), 137-170 [the effect of esthetic and 
cultural traditions upon the composition and understanding of literature—either 
folk or art]. 

Surron-Smitu, Brian, “The Meeting of Maori and European Cultures and its Effects 
upon the Unorganized Games of Maori Children,” The Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, 60: 2-3 (June-Sept., 1951), 93-107. 

SwetnaM, Georce, “Singing Pittsburgh,” The Western Pennsylvania Historical Mag- 
azine, 35: 1 (Mar., 1952), 25-36 [a discussion of song texts collected in Pittsburgh 
and their employment in the public school system]. 
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Tartt, Rusy Pickens, “Four Negro Stories,” Southwest Review, 37 (Spring, 1952), 
137-140. 

Teerer, H. B., “Nashville; Broadway of Country Music,” Coronet, 32: 4 (Aug., 1952), 
132-135 [similar to “Country Music” above]. 

Tittwacen, C. H., “Tales of the Living and the Dead,” Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, 3d ser., 31: 3-4 (July—Oct., 1952), 103-115 [cont. from 31, 54 ff}. 

Titcoms, Mennanny, AND Puxur, Mary Kawena, “Native Use of Fish in Hawaii,” 
The Journal of the Polynesian Society, 60: 2-3 (June-Sept., 1951), 1-96. 

Untuk, Rape anp Winstept, E. O., “Serbo-Bosnian Gypsy Folk-Tales,” Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, 3d ser., 31: 3-4 (July—Oct., 1952), go—r00. 

Waconer, J. J., “A History of Cattle Branding in Arizona,” New Mexico Historical 
Review, 27: 3 (July, 1952), 187-199. 

Wess, Hanor A., “Evolution of the Epigram,” Peabody Journal of Education, 30: 1 
(July, 1952), 22-26 [random selection of epigrams with a rough classification accord- 
ing to types]. 

WESTERMEIER, THERESE S., “Colorado Festivals: Part II, Faith and Folklore,” The 
Colorado Magazine, 29: 3 (July, 1952), 175-195. 

Z1EMAN, MarcareT K., “Scratch-dials on England’s Ancient Churches,” Canadian 
Geographic Journal, 44: 4 (Apr., 1952), 178-179. 

Thanks to Richard M. Dorson and Dan Hoffman. 





Onto Fotktore Socrery:—OFS held its annual fall meeting November 8, 1952, 
at Miami University, Oxford. Ruth Ann Musick discussed collecting; Dave Crook 
performed and commented on Woody Guthrie songs; Tristram P. Coffin and E. L. 
Kirkpatrick described OFS problems; and Bruce Buckley sang southeastern Ohio songs. 
John Ball was host at the University Archive of Ohio Folklore which he directs. 

Musée Nationa pes Arts ET Trapitions Poputamres:—From 1953 on La Revue 
des Arts et Traditions Populaires and the Mois d’Ethnographie francaise will be con- 
solidated into one journal to be published by the Musée National des Arts et Traditions 
Populaires. 

AusTRALIAN Fo_ksonc Co.tection:—After Burl Ives’ radio talk in Australia, June, 
1952, some two hundred folksongs were sent to him. They were turned over to Dr. 
Percy Jones, Melbourne, who found some new to his folksong collection. 

WestTeRN Reserve FotKtore Courses:—Western Reserve University courses include 
those on American Folk; Folklore; Introduction to the Study of Legends, Fairy Tales, 
and Mythology; Magic, The Devil, and Witchcraft; and Modern American English 
Dialects. The first two are given by Newbell N. Puckett, Sociology Department; the 
next two by Horace A. Rigg, Jr., in Religion; and the last by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., in 
the English Department. 

INTERNATIONAL Fock Music Councit:—Bull. 6, September, 1952, of IFMC has a 
report of the Fourth Meeting of the General Assembly and an interim report on the 
Fifth Annual International Conference, held at Cecil Sharp House, London, July 14-19, 
1952. Papers read at the Conference included “Folk Music in the Schools of an 
Industrialized Society” by Charles Seeger. Officers re-elected are President R. Vaughan 
Williams, Vice-presidents A. E. Cherbuliez de Sprecher and A. Marinus, Treasurer 
W. S. Gwynn Williams, and Secretary Maude Karpeles. Duncan Emrich represents 
the United States on the Executive Board. Those interested in joining IFMC and 
subscribing to its journal should write to the Secretary, 12, Clorane Gardens, London, 
. WY 
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The Forgotten Language. An Introduction to the Understanding of Dreams, Fairy 
Tales and Myths. By Erich Fromm. (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1951. Pp. viii + 
263. $3.50.) 








The increasing recourse to the concepts of psychoanalysts by literary critics in their 
search for an understanding of the nature of myth, gives Fromm’s book special perti- 
nence for folklorists. This is especially the case when he takes up the theme of the 
relationship between the symbolism of myth and tale, and the symbolism of the dream, 
even though this is sufficiently well worn through numerous repetitions. 

The language that has been “forgotten,” and which gives this book its title, is the 
language of dreams. The reason it has been forgotten, we are told, is because of the 
recent drive toward “modern enlightenment.” “For the people of the past, living in 
the great cultures of both East and West, there was no doubt [that] . . . myths and 
dreams were among the most significant expressions of the mind, and failure to under- 
stand them would have amounted to illiteracy.” Today, however, myths are “considered 
to be plain senseless” by “realists who have a special word for each type of automobile, 
but only one word ‘love’ to express the most varied kinds of affective experience” (pp. 
7-8). 

At this point the reader learns, probably with no great astonishment, that “stimu- 
lated by Freud’s work,” attitudes toward “myths and dreams” changed profoundly in 
the past few decades. And while it is also not startling to learn that “the work of 
anthropologists” also “focused new attention on myths,” it is intriguing that Bachofen 
(1815-1887) is the anthropologist chosen to exemplify this statement. The anachronistic 
quality this gives the discussion is heightened by the terms in which his contribution is 
evaluated, for Bachofen is held to have “succeeded in throwing new light on the pre- 
history of man,” even though this scholar was never concerned with prehistoric 
archaeology. 

Insofar as Fromm’s book aspires to state universals in human experience, his 
greatest stumblingblock is in the area of symbolism. This, of course, has been a point 
of contention between Freudians and students of culture for many years. The former 
have loyally insisted that the hidden significance of the distortions of myths and 
dreams can be explained in terms of the meanings assigned them by Freud and his 
followers. Students of culture, on the other hand, have stressed the need to refer 
explanations to the total cultural context in which they are found, especially the accepted 
imagery of a people. 

That the Freudians are somewhat uneasy in the face of the existence of cross-cultural 
data is to be seen in this quotation from Fromm’s extended analysis of an element in 
a dream, which he uses to illustrate his method: “The symbols used in the dream are 
universal symbols. The man on the white charger, cheered by troops, is a universally 
understood symbol of splendor, power, admiration (universally, of course, in the 
restricted sense of being common to some cultures but not necessarily to all)” (pp. 
155-156). 

This same uneasiness is manifest in Fromm’s own use of cross-cultural materials, 
derived almost entirely from a secondary source, a single work on dreams, which quotes 
such well-known studies, readily available to scholars, as those of Rattray on the 
Ashanti, Landtman on the Papuans, Gifford on the Mohave. This is ail the more 
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striking because Fromm either purposely ignores, or is ignorant of the detailed analysis that 
of a long series of dreams of a Hopi individual by Dorothy Eggan in the American ignal 
Anthropologist, 5 (1949), 177-198. He equates living “primitives” with “earliest” 
man, a proposition long disproved, in his attempt to recover the presumed beginning Red 
of dream interpretation. We are thus once again confronted with such comments, that 
utterly meaningless when torn from their context, as “The Kiwai Papuans . . . believe rend 
that if a sorcerer manages to catch the soul of somebody in the state of dreaming, the com: 
sleeper will never wake up,” or “with the Mohave and Yuma Indians . . . the appear- to fi 
ance of recently dead relatives is particularly dreaded” (pp. 109-110). men 
Fromm’s basic thesis, that dreams have significance, is today trite; his difference to U 
with the orthodox Freudian approach is of little conceptual or theoretical concern to aca 
the scientific student of man; his illustrative case-materials are like those in every to tl 
psychoanalytically oriented work; he falls into most of the methodological pitfalls in t 
when he uses cross-cultural materials. What of his discussion of myth? “cot 
This is introduced by the following passage: “The myth, like the dream, offers a bed 
story occurring in time and space, a story which expresses, in symbolic language, reli- Wh 
gious and philosophical ideas, experiences of the soul in which the real significance mal 
of the myth lies. If one fails to grasp the true meaning of the myth, one finds oneself vict 
confronted with this alternative: either the myth is a prescientific, naive picture of the frot 
world and of history and at best a product of poetically beautiful imagination or... 
the manifest story of the myth is true... .” (p. 195). its 
As might be anticipated, the story of Oedipus Rex is the first considered, but here aga 
the orthodox Freudian interpretation is extended. For, says Fromm, Freud erred in my 
limiting himself to this one tragedy; its lesson is only revealed if “the other two parts of hol 
the trilogy, Oedipus at Colonus and Antigone,” are considered. If we do this, the net 
hypothesis can be advanced that “the myth can be understood as a symbol not of the 
incestuous love between mother and son but of the rebellion of the son against the of 
authority of the father in the patriarchal family.” Hypothesis is here heaped on hypo- ‘ 
thesis—“It makes little sense,” we are told, “to assume that Sophocles described the my} 
fate of Oedipus and his children in three tragedies without having in mind an inner rec 
coherence of the work” (p. 202). int 
Bachofen now enters, and with him Lewis H. Morgan and Robert Briffault, whose sci 
work The Mothers, though published in 1927, stands with these other studies, fifty wl 
years older than it is, insofar as its theoretical, conceptual, and methodological apparatus 
is concerned. The point here is that matriarchy is supposed to have preceded the N 
patriarchal system, and myth is the expression of the resulting conflict where men and E 
women contend for mastery. Fromm is again quite conscious of the modern position 
concerning the hypotheses of these early scholars, whose “theories of matriarchy were, T 
if not entirely ignored, disputed by most anthropologists.” Yet this fact is, for Fromm, 
sufficiently disposed of by the characteristic argument of the Freudians that resolves for 
them the position of any who may differ with them: “The violence of the antagonism 
against the theory of matriarchy arouses the suspicion that the criticism was not entirely 
free from an emotionally founded prejudice against an assumption so foreign to the “ 
thinking and feeling of our patriarchal culture” (p. 210). o 
One cannot, in a review, follow the tortuous course of Fromm’s argument, which h 
explains, to his satisfaction, at least, the symbolism of the Oedipus trilogy. “Not Oedipus o 
but Creon is defeated at the end, and with him the principles of authoritarianism, of a 
man’s domination over men, the dictator’s domination over the peoples” (p. 228). A V 
similar, though shorter, analysis of the Babylonian-Biblical myth of creation concludes r 
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that it, too, deals with the theme of the male-female conflict, as does the tale he des- 
ignates “Little Red-Cap.” 

Why Fromm prefers this translation of the title of the German version of “Little 
Red Riding Hood” one cannot say. Perhaps his predilection may arouse a suspicion 
that some unconscious mechanism was at work in his mind, for folklorists will find his 
rendition—its source not cited—has many incidents that are not present in the tale as 
commonly read by and recounted to American children. Certainly it will be of interest 
to folklorists to learn, for example, that the “ ‘little cap of red velvet’ is a symbol of 
menstruation,” to name but one of the hidden meanings of sexual significance revealed 
to us. It is a pity, however, since Fromm concludes that the “sexual act is described as 
a cannibalistic act in which the male devours the female,” that he did not have recourse 
to the version in a book of fairy stories which I borrowed from a young neighbor. For 
in this version, when the little girl reached her grandmother’s house and was told to 
“come and lie down” with the disguised wolf, she “undressed herself and got into 
bed” with him. Or is it that in this version the manifest content is too manifest? 
Whatever the case, the real meaning of this story, for Fromm, is clear. It “speaks of the 
male-female conflict; it is a story of triumph by man-hating women, ending with their 
victory, exactly the opposite of the Oedipus myth, which lets the male emerge victorious 
from this battle” (p. 241). 

The thesis Fromm advances concerning the meaning of myth and tale is notable for 
its consistency—but it has the consistency of the dream, not of scholarship. One asks, 
again and again, how Fromm knows the symbolic value he assigns to incidents in the 
myths he discusses. Have patients recounted them to him? Or is he arguing by analogy, 
holding that every human being is psychologically on the level of the disturbed 
neurotic? 

There is today no question that certain Freudian concepts have a utility for students 
of human life which far transcends their original psychopathological therapeutic intent. 
Many of these concepts have given, and continue to give, students of folklore and 
mythology very real insight concerning the functions these forms have for those who 
recount and enjoy them. But the arbitrary assignment of specific symbolism to their 
incidents on the basis of argument by analogy, after the manner of this book, can 
scarcely provide scientifically valid answers to the basic questions asked by the folklorist 
when he seeks to understand the full implication of the data with which he deals. 


Northwestern University, MELvItte J. HERsKovitTs 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Gods of the Greeks. By C. Kerényi. (London & New York: Thames and Hudson, 
1951. Myth and Man: General Editor, Joseph Campbell. Pp. xvi + 304, photogravure 
plates, text illustrations, list of sources, index to mythological and geographical names. 
$4.75-) 


The task of writing a mythology of the Greeks for adult readers is not easy. If by 
“adult” is meant a full-grown person whose rational mind is trained in the analytic 
modes of thought common to modern education, and delimited by them, then probably 
his only interest in mythology will be to reduce it to its psychological core. If on the 
other hand it be remembered that the adult mind has been of various shapes in various 
ages; and that indeed the mythology of the Greeks has been transmitted to us by men 
who in their own times and in their own ways were highly adult, then it must be 
recognized that comprehension of these myths depends upon the temporary submersion 
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of many of our modern assumptions, of much in fact which we consider adult, in favor 
of a more imagistic, intuitive, and synthetic approach. In his preface, Professor Kerényi 
quotes approvingly Thomas Mann’s brilliant essay, “Freud and the Future,” to the 
effect that the mythical stage of human thought represents the “childhood of mankind,” 
and somewhat later expresses the conviction that, freed of later sophistications, the 
Greek mythology will have “the same effect as the most direct psychology.” 

In order to achieve this, the author has adopted a fiction; he has invented a narrator, 
supposedly on a Greek island, who retells the old stories, sometimes in many versions, 
for the most part quoting ancient sources directly, and slowly leading the listener 
through the hazy chronology of Greek myth, from the birth of the world to the tales 
of Dionysus and the founding of the Eleusinian mysteries. The tone of this narrator is 
strange: he refers constantly to the ancient Greeks as “we,” and speaks of “our myth- 
ology”; he slyly suggests psychological meanings in the myths, while at the same time 
he confuses his audience with the hopeless tangle of alternate versions. All in all, the 
narrator is very unlike any Greek, and his method is extremely indirect. Except when 
he is translating outright, he is by turns cozy and pedantic. One wishes that the child- 
hood of mankind had been allowed to speak for itself. 

Where it has been, the tone is greatly improved. Several passages consist of extended 
translations from the Homeric Hymns, and these go forward with verve and excite- 
ment. It is Professor Kerényi’s express purpose to avoid any artificial filling in, any 
loosening, as he calls it, of the “archaic compactness” of our earliest source material. 
It must be admitted that most of the older mythology books flee to Ovid wherever the 
Greek story itself seems skimpy, and thus present an ill-mixed blend of the primitive 
and the sophisticated, of the archaic and the Augustan. And yet, in presenting the 
archaic alone—insofar as he has done so—the author has taken up his position in a 
world of very dim, vague, and shifting images whose meanings were often lost upon 
the historical Greeks themselves. Such tales are, indeed, fascinating material for the 
student of comparative mythology; but as consecutive narrative it is to be doubted 
whether a reader unacquainted with the language and context of the original sources 
will emerge very much the wiser for reading it. 

For the folklorist, on the other hand, and for the classicist, the book is distinctly 
useful. It represents a very copious collection of mythographic sources, although the 
student will find a few wrong references (e.g., note 21 should read Iliad 15, 165; and 
note 730 should read Iliad 5, 392). He will also find a few surprising omissions, such as 
in the story of Attis, where no mention is made of Catullus 63, though he is an earlier 
source than either of those listed, and seems to tell the story somewhat differently. 
Nonetheless, the material gathered here is extensive and compendious, and it is only to 
be regretted that other than literary sources, such as vases, though quoted, are never 
furnished with references. The illustrations are excellent and well chosen, though the 
Execias labeled Eos mourning for Memnon is more likely to be Tecmessa mourning 
for Ajax. 

A sharp distinction is drawn throughout between mythology and heroic saga, which 
is rigidly excluded. And yet this is a distinction which the Greeks themselves did not 
make, at least not rigidly, and rightly not, because the two are highly interwoven in 
the Greek tales. What is the virtue of presenting a god as he appears in some late 
Orphic hymn, and excluding those sides of his nature which emerge only in connection 
with the Trojan War? The result of such a method is the loss of that anthropo- 
morphism which is half the charm of Greek myth. The author is profoundly interested 
in such remote and dubious characters as the Idaean Dactyls, the Rhodian Telchines, 
and the Kabeiroi; yet the striking personality of Athena, for instance, as the Greeks 
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themselves thought of her, never emerges. One scene from the Odyssey would make 
her clearer, but the Odyssey is heroic saga. 

Professor Kerényi has made many eminent contributions to the study of Greek 
mythology, particularly to the study of the mystery religions and the darker, less known 
aspects of the primary cults. These latter interests, one feels, have strongly colored the 
present book and prevented it from being a real mythology of the Greeks, but rather an 
informal, though scholarly, discussion of the most prehistoric aspects of the subject. 
And yet if it is to be the latter, one wishes that the treatment were fuller, that the 
identifications of certain deities were balanced by an equal care for differentiation; 
that dubious etymologies used to explain meanings were more analytically discussed; 
that, above all, the author had been willing to commit himself more openly about the 
significances he feels. As it stands, the book is a cross between a popularization and a 
report on fieldwork in cultural anthropology, in which the “informant” is a fictitious 
character who hints at all the author’s views, while ostensibly presenting stories in their 
archaic form. 

As to how really archaic they are, one may be allowed some doubts. Not everyone 
will agree that the Orphic hymns preserve a really old tradition. Hesiod himself, for 
that matter, is more than a little rationalistic and has often most obviously manipulated 
his material to emphasize his moral intention. In any, case, the primitive purity which 
Professor Kerényi wishes to present scarcely exists, if it exists at all, in our source 
material: it must be seen behind the literary curtain, and it will be seen differently 
by different scholars. We have here Professor Kerényi’s view of it, and in places it is 
very interesting. But it might have been better, if the book is designed for those who 
know little about Greek mythology, to write it not for adults, but for children; and 
thus adults also could read it as a document of the childhood of mankind. The material 
can, on the whole, be trusted to produce its own dramatic and psychological effect. But 
if it were to be a really learned book, then a fuller scholarly treatment would have 
been in order. 


Harvard University, C. H. WHITMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Haunted People: Story of the Poltergeist down the Centuries. By Hereward Carrington 
and Nandor Fodor. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1951. Pp. 225, index. $3.50.) 


For many centuries past, man has recorded a variety of phenomena which he could 
not explain. Even now, in various countries, reports occasionally appear in the news- 
papers concerning unexplained showers of stones hurled against houses or at people, 
mysterious outbreaks of fires, things which go doomp in the night, or of furniture and 
other objects which are moved or tossed about by unseen hands. Such occurrences are 
the subject matter of Haunted People and are referred to as poltergeist phenomena. 

Poltergeists are purportedly noisy, mischievous spirits who torment people in a 
distinctive fashion. Unlike ghosts who are said to haunt houses, poltergeists are said 
to haunt people. According to the authors of the book, poltergeist disturbances are 
many and varied. A common occurrence is the hurling or movement of objects, some 
of which may be very heavy. The objects thrown are often thought to move through the 
air in a much slower fashion than if thrown normally, and the objects occasionally are 
reported to take a curved path in flight. At times, they even turn to pursue a course at 
right angles to the original direction of flight. These transported objects are often 
unduly warm, and they sometimes pass through apertures too small to admit them 
normally. 
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Authors Carrington and Fodor have set themselves the task of explaining the power 
behind the postulated poltergeist. Dr. Carrington, in part I of the book, emphasizes 
that poltergeist disturbances are often associated with the presence of young persons 
who are entering puberty. The blossoming of sexual energies into maturity, he notes, 
seems to take a course other than normal and is externalized beyond the limits of the 
body. Dr. Fodor places poltergeist phenomena on a broader causal base. He considers 
the disturbances to be quite real but originating in a schizophrenic mental disorder. 

The authors speak of the necessity for scientific investigation of psychic events, 
but their concept of scientific method is curiously naive. Their evidence may be likened 
to the old story, “I have a hen that lays 45 eggs every day. To prove it, here’s a photo- 
graph of the hen.” Dr. Fodor, who appears to be the less credulous of the two, asserts 
that certain of his experiments furnished evidence of genuine telepathic transmission, 
but he does not describe the experiments. In a series of chapters in part II of the book, 
Dr. Fodor tells of his week-long investigation of Gef, a talking mongoose who could 
also read, throw things about, kill rabbits, spit on people who disbelieve in him, and 
gossip about the neighbors on the Isle of Man, where Gef made his home. After inter- 
viewing neighbors and members of the family with whom Gef usually stayed, Dr. 
Fodor asks, “Do I believe in him?” Then he goes on to say (p. 208), “All the evidence 
is in favor of Gef’s being a talking animal. I cannot prove he is an animal. I have not 
seen him. He did not talk to me. He claimed to be an animal. I cannot disprove that 
claim.” Yet, apart from the stories about Gef related to him by the Manxmen, Dr. 
Fodor never actually had any evidence of the animal’s existence. He was shown a 
blurred photograph supposedly of Gef and suspected it might be a fur piece of some 
sort. He surreptitiously searched the house in an attempt to locate a similar bit of fur. 
Finding none, Dr. Fodor felt the case for the existence of Gef was strengthened. 

Dr. Carrington briefly lists 375 typical poltergeist cases from A.D. 355 to 1949. 
Twenty-six cases, he asserts, were undoubtedly fraudulent and nineteen were doubtful. 
The high proportion of “unexplained” cases is presented as “remarkably strong” 
evidence of the existence of poltergeists. Just how anyone could reasonably “explain” 
reports of poltergeists which go back more than a thousand years Dr. Carrington does 
not say. By implication, Dr. Carrington thus challenges anyone to prove that polter- 
geists do not exist. One might with equal reasonableness challenge Dr. Carrington to 
prove that Venus, Thor, Isis, or Siva do not exist since far better reports on them are 

available than those available for poltergeists. 


Northwestern University, Irwin A. Berc 
Evanston, Illinois 


Women’s Changing Ceremonies in Northern Australia. By Catherine H. Berndt. 
(L’Homme: Cahiers d’Ethnologie, de Géographie et de Linguistique, 1. Paris: Her- 
mann et Cie, 1950. Pp. 85, 5 figures.) 


A tidy microscopic study, intensively analyzing a small range of data, Professor 
Berndt’s brief treatise deals with the effect of White contact at the cattle stations of 
west-central Northern Territory, Australia. It concentrates upon the form and content 
of the ceremonies of aboriginal women, especially upon the attitude (meaning) and 
performance (function) of the participants. The monograph, which has much to 
interest folklorists, includes transcribed and translated words of ceremonial songs, com- 
ments on dance movements, and drawings of body-painting designs. 

The ceremonies, whose details originate in dreams of certain women, are mostly 
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variations of a recognizable pattern. They gradually become part of a larger traditional 
body and are inherited in kinship succession. The ceremonies are entirely conceived and 
performed by women and exclude males even as spectators. Their common religious 
source and certain forms, however, make them identifiably of the same culture as the 
men’s ceremonies. Women’s ceremonies are all associated with ancestral and spirit 
beings, and the traditional series place some stress on obviously erotic symbolism in 
connection with religious ideas of fertility. 

Two groups of ceremonial series are distinguished by Professor Berndt, mainly by 
their different native names and their greater and lesser conservatism of content. The 
songs of one group, ¢jarada, reflect acquaintance with windmills, horses, cattle, and 
gardens. Those of the other group, jawalju, have no such acculturational aspects and 
contain archaisms whose meanings the women can only approximate; this more con- 
servative group, associated with the desert tribes, who are less influenced by the cattle 
stations, is now recognized by White-employed aborigines as having more traditional 
religious power and authority. All ceremonial series noted refer to the travels and 
experiences of mythological ancestral beings, even when as in the tjarada series White 
cattle stations are counted among their experiences. 

Several series are identifiable with living women who, having dreamed of them, 
own and sponsor them. Professor Berndt gives details of such a series and a personality 
sketch of its innovator. 

The well-documented thesis of the study is “. . . that, while the culture contact 
situation appears to have given some slight impetus to various aspects of aboriginal 
women’s ceremonial life . . . its real and ultimate effects are proving to be on the 
whole discouraging and deleterious.” Significant change occurs less in the forms of 
songs and dances (except for growing slovenliness of performance) than in the de- 
clining participation, especially by young women, and in the differing motives for 
ceremonial participation. Increasingly, women, mostly the younger ones, attend the 
ceremonies only for their erotic meaning and regard them as compulsive magic to aid 
o1 compensate them in their sexual relationships with aboriginal or White men. As it 
divorces itself from its matrix, the fertility theme, traditionally a part of a larger 
meaning embracing the entire religious configuration of the people, is becoming mere 
erotic magic to the younger women around the stations. Professor Berndt finds an 
old-young gradient of disinterest with or without erotic distortion, and similarily 
a desert-station gradient. She concludes that the ceremonies will ultimately perish. The 
suggestion that erstwhile religious songs and dances may develop into secular love 
magic will interest folklorists. 

This volume inaugurates, under the editorship of Claude Lévi-Strauss, a new series 
of occasional contributions called L’Homme which publishes papers in English as well 
as in French. 


“ 


Washington University, James B. Watson 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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